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SIR FERDINANDO GORGES, LORD 
PALATINE OF MAINE. 

Str Ferpinanpo GorceEs was one of that 
remarkable body of men who existed in a 
period of English history which is worthy of 
notice not only in itself, covering as it does 
the reigns of Queen Elizabeth, King James I., 
and King Charles L., but for the number of 
illustrious individuals who assisted in adding 
more pages to the intellectual and progres- 
sive records of what is now the British 
Empire than in any other cycle of years 
since the Norman Conquest. 

The subject of this brief sketch was the 
friend and companion of such men as Robert 
Devereux, Earl of Essex, Sir Robert and Sir 
William Cecil (Lords Salisbury and Burleigh 
respectively), Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir John 
Hawkins, and other shining lights that came 
and went as meteors across the horizon of 
British history, but, unlike those celestial 
wanderers, leaving an imperishable track 
behind. 

Sir Ferdinando Gorges, like the majority 
of notable men of those days, was both 
soldier and sailor in one, and blessed with a 
large amount of Court influence, as most of 
the Gorges family at this time were closely 
connected with Court life, especially so his 
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great-uncle (who, however, was only twenty 
odd years his senior), Sir Thomas Gorges, 
together with his wife, the Marchioness of 
Northampton, who were both intimate friends 
and valued courtiers of Queen Elizabeth, and 
the builders and owners of Longford Castle, 
co. Wilts, the present home of the Earls of 
Radnor. 

Sir Ferdinando, as lord of the manor of 
Birdcombe, co. Somerset, by descent, was the 
second of the two sons of Edward Gorges, 
squire of Wraxall, co. Somerset (descendant 
through the female line of a famous Norman 
family prior to 1066), by his wife Cicely, 
daughter of William Lygon, of Madresfield, 
co. Worcester (ancestor of the present Earl 
Beauchamp). Born in the year 1566, he died 
at the advanced age of eighty-one on 14 May, 
1647, and was buried at Long Ashton, near 
Bristol, the beautiful seat of the Smythe 
family. At the age of twenty-five he was 
knighted at Rouen in 1591, and became a 
member of Parliament for Cardigan in 1592. 

Sir Ferdinando was married four times. 
His first wife, by whom he had six children 
(Capt. Robert Gorges, Col. John Gorges, 
George Gorges, Capt. Thomas Gorges, and 
Ellen and Honoria Gorges), was Anne, 
daughter of Edward Bell, Esq., of Writtle, 
co. Essex, and of Newland, co. Gloucester. 
They were married at St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster, on 24 February, 1589. (She was 
buried in St. Sepulchre’s, London, 6 August, 
1620.) His second wife was Mary, daughter 
of Sir Thomas Fulford,and widow of Thomas 
Achim, of Hall, co. Cornwall, Esq. ; she died 
in 1623. Four years after this lady’s decease 
he married as his third wife, at Ladock, 
co. Cornwall, 6 December, 1627, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Tristram Gorges, the widow, 
twice over, of Edward Courtney, and John 
Blythe of Ladock. She did not, however, live 
long, for on 28 September, 1629, he was again 
married at the family church of Wraxall to 
his fourth wife, who was Elizabeth, daughter 
of the Sir Thomas Gorges already mentioned, 
and widow of Sir Hugh Smythe, Knt., of 
Long Ashton, near Bristol, the entry in the 
register of Wraxall Church being as follows : 
“S* Furdinando Gorg de _ Kinterberrye 
(co. Devon), Knight, and Madam Elizabeth 
Smyth de Long Aiston (co. Somersette), W., 
28 Sept., 1629.” She survived her husband 
twelve years, dying in 1659. He had no issue 
by his last three wives. 

We find young Ferdinando Gorges at the 
age of twenty-one, before his first marriage, 
as a prisoner in Spain, having been one of 
the few Englishmen captured by a ship of 
the Spanish Armada; but it was not eos 
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before he was released from this bondage by 
an exchange of prisoners, and in September | 
of the following year he was appointed to the | 
command of 135 soldiers, accompanied by Sir 
John Burgh, Knt., and Sir Nicholas Parker, | 
Knt., each being in command of a similar | 
number of men, to act as reinforcements for 
the army of Henry IV. of France, which were | 
provided by our Queen Elizabeth. In 1591 
he is with John Dytcher and John Gorynge, 
as a captain of the Sussex levies, patrolling 
the south coast for any signs of an enemy ; 
and this year also he was summoned to 
London and consulted as to a means of 
defence for Pendennis Castle, which he 
fortified under great difficulties, 
especially in getting the money to pay for 
the work of such building. He then pro- 
ceeded on a special mission to Normandy, 
and was soon afterwards knighted. Proceed- 
ing to the Low Countries, he was recalled 
to England with his men in 1596, and a 
royal patent was immediately issued making 
and confirming him captain and keeper of 
the important castle and fort at Plymouth, 
and also captain of St. Nicholas Isle, “ with 
all the fees, wages, &c., of such offices, to be 
taken out of the Customs upon the trans- 
portation of pilchards from counties Devon 
and Cornwall,” also authorizing him “to 
muster and call together the militia of 
Devonshire, in defence of the fort when 
needed.” 

During August of this year he fell seriously 
ill; and in the following September Sir Robert 
Cecil was sent by the queen from London to 
visit him at Dartmouth, and also to inspect 
the plans and arrangements Sir Ferdinando 
had made for the defence of Plymouth and 
Dartmouth. There are two entries in the 
State Papers relating to Plymouth Fort at 
this time—under date 18 February, 1597: 
**Account of ordnance, powder, shot, and 
other munition required by Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges for the supply of the New Fort at 
Plymouth and St. Nicholas Isle, total 
1,6112. 8s. 10d.”; and again on 9 March, 1597: 
“There will not be enough of the revenues 
of Devon and Cornwall due at Lady Day to 
satisfy the half year’s pay due to Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges.” 

In June, 1597, Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
accompanied (together with Lord Thomas 
Howard, Vice-Admiral, Lord Mountjoy, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis Vere, and Sir 
George Carew) the Earl of Essex on what is 
known as the famous “Islands Voyage,” or 
expedition to the Azores, during which time 
he commanded the ships Dreadnought and 


Warspite. During his absence on this remark- 


able voyage, an account of which was written 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, he left, with the 
queen’s consent, his elder brother, Capt. 
Edward Gorges, of Wraxall, in his place as 
Captain of Plymouth Fort and the Isle of 
St. Nicholas. On his return to England he 
again proceeded, under the command of the 
Earl of Essex, to Ireland to quell the rebellion 
raised there by the Earl of Tyrone ; and once 
more returned to England to take up his 
duties again as Governor of Plymouth, where, 
in conjunction with the Earl of Bath and Sir 
William Courtenay, a muster of 6,000 Devon- 
shire men was made in consequence of a fear 
of invasion. 

Then came the revolt, imprisonment, trial, 
and execution of the Earl of Essex, with 
whom, unfortunately, Sir Ferdinando’s name 
was mixed up. There is in the British 
Museum a very curious MS. entitled ‘A 
Defence of Sir Ferdinando Gorges against 
a Charge of having betrayed the Earl of 
Essex.’ The following, taken from the Carew 
MS., is worth recording here. Under date of 
March, 1601, Sir Robert Cecil wrote to Sir 
George Carew :— 

“The 19% February the Earl (of Essex) was 
arraigned (together with Southampton) in West- 
minster Hall before 25 Peers. ne Lord Trea- 
surer (Buckhurst) sitting as Lord Steward. At 
the bar the Earl laboured to extenuate his fault 
by denying that he ever meant any harm to her 
Majesty's person, and by pretending that he took 
arms principally to save himself from my Lord 
Cobham and Sir Walter Raleigh, who (he gave out) 
should have murdered him in his house on Saturday 
night. He pretended also an intention he had to 
have removed me with some others from the Queen, 
as one who would sell the Kingdom of England 
to the Infant of Spain, with such other hyperbolical 
inventions. But before he went out of the Hall, 
when he saw himself condemned and found Sir 
John Davys, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, Sir Charles 
Davers, and Sir Christopher Blunt had confessed 
all the conferences that were held at Drury House 
by his directions for the surprising of the Queen 
and the Tower, which argued a_ premeditated 
treason (which he laboured to have had it proved, 
only a sudden putting himself into strength, and 
flying into the City for fear of being committed 
overnight, when the Lords sent for him, which 
upon my faith to you, to whom I will not lie, was 
only to have reproved him for his unlawful assem- 
blies, and to have wished him to leave the City and 
retire into the country), he then break out to divers 
gentlemen in these words, ‘that his confederates 
who now accuse him had been principal inciters to 
him, and not he to them, even ever since August 
last, to work access to the Queen with force.’” 

The result of this trial of Robert Devereux, 
Earl of Essex, the queen s favourite, does not 
appear to have affected the career of Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, for he immediately re- 
turned to his important charge at Plymouth. 
On the accession of James IL. in 1603 we find 
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him superseded by Sir Nicholas Parker as 


Captain of Plymouth Fort in the month of 


July; but it was not for long, as in the follow- 
ing September he was restored to his former 
post “with a pay of 56s. per diem.” This 
year also his elder brother, Edward Gorges, 
was knighted at Bedington by King James I. 
Sir Ferdinando retained the governorship of 
Plymouth until 30 June, 1629, and remained 
there guarding one of the most important 
defences of the country at this period, and 
the scene of the departure of many interesting 
naval expeditions and voyages of discovery. 
It was during these years that he matured 
his great plans for the colonization of certain 
parts of America, and sank large sums of 
money in sending many shiploads of emigrants 
and merchandise to the New World. He 
received a concession and charter of the 
Province of Maine, and also spent large sums 
in planting the colony, and later on he was 
setinaned Governor - General over New 
England ; but the Civil War occurring pre- 
vented his going over to America to take up 
his post, as he was serving the king in his 
wars in England. He was also President of 
the Council of Plymouth, and, as such, the 
chief proprietor of Massachusetts. The 
charter he received from the king and 


Council was opposed by the Virginian Com- | 


any, Which had been started by Sir Walter 
taleigh ; but after considerable controversy 
Sir Ferdinando’s claim was upheld. His sons, 
and especially his grandsons, had also a great 
deal to do with these vast properties, and 
were in their turn Governors of Maine, and 
their names continually appear in the State 
Papers with reference to this province, which 
seems ultimately to have been lost to them. 
Sir Ferdinando’s name and memory are 
apparently much honoured even at this 
period of time in the United States, many 
places being named after him in that portion 
called New England. 

It was in the year 1639 that he was created 
Lord Palatine of Maine, though he had 


never been able to make the voyage across | 


the Atlantic, for the reason already given. 
THORNE Drury. 
(To be concluded.) 


THE BORROWING DAYS. 


| unscathed (‘ Purgatorio, xiii. 122). 


The first o' them was wind and weet; 

The second o’ them was snaw and sleet ; 

The third o° them was sic a freeze, 

It froze the birds’ feet to the trees. 

When the three days were past and gane, 

The silly poor hoggs came hirpling hame. 
| Less known in our land is the version of the 
| story told in Provence, though I should pro- 
bably be wrong if I said it had never found 
its way into the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ It begins 
with February. I quote from the notes to 
Mistral’s * Mireille,’ pp. 263, 264, 309 :— 

“Les paysans du Midi ont remarqué que les trois 
derniers jours de février et les trois premiers de 
mars aménent presque toujours une recrudescence 
de froid, et voici comme leur imagination poétique 

explique cela: Une vieille gardait une fois ses brebis. 

C’etait A la tin du mois de février, qui cette année- 
la n'avait pas été rigoureux. La Vieille, se croyant 
échappeée 4 Vhiver, se permit de narguer Février de 
la maniére suivanie :— 

Adiéu, Febrié ! "Mé ta febrerado 

M’as fa ni péu ni pelado! 

Adieu, Février! Avec ta gelée 

Tu ne mas fait ni peau ni pelée! 
La raillerie de la Vieille courrouce Février, qui va 
trouver Mars: ‘Mars! rends-moi un service!’ 
‘Deux, s'il le faut!’ répond Vobligeant voisin. 
*Préte-moi trois jours, et trois que j’en ai, je lui 
ferai peaux et pelces! 
Presto-me léu tres jour, et tres que n’ai, 
Péu e pelado ié farai ! 


| Aussitot se leva un temps affreux, le verglas tua 
| Pherbe des champs, toutes les brebis de la Vieille 
moururent, et la Vieille, disent les paysans, regim- 
| bait, reyuignaro. Depuis lors cette période tem- 
pétueuse porte le nom de Regnignado de /a Viéio, 
| ruade de la Vieille...... Quand la Vieille eut perdu 
son troupeau de brebis, elle acheta des vaches ; et, 
| arrivée sans encombre a la fin du mois de mars, elle 
dit imprudemment :— 
En escapant de Mars e de Marséu 
Ai escapa mi vaco e mi vedeéu. 
om, blessé du propos, va sur-le-champ trouver 
vril :— 


| 


Abriéu,n’ai plus que tres jour: presto-me-n’en quatre, 
Li vaco de la Vitio faren batre ! 


| Avril consentit au prét...... ; une tardive et terrible 
| gelée brouit toute végétation, et la pauvre Vieille 
| perdit encore sun troupeau.” 

This ill- conditioned old person reminds 
me of the blackbird referred to by Dante, 
which cried to God, “Omai pid non ti temo,” 
when a little sunshine made it think that 
the winter had passed away, leaving it 
A note 


Tue Northern jingle concerning the in- | to Longfellow’s translation of the passage 
clemency of the closing days of March, or, as | Says :— 


I should have guessed, of the opening days of | 

April, is perhaps familiar to most of us :— | 
March said to Averil: ; 
**T see three hoggs on yonder hill ; | 
And if you'll lend me dayis three, 
I'll find a way to gar them dee.” 


“The warm days near the end of January are 
still called in Lombardy ‘1 giorni della merla,’ the 


| days of the blackbird; from an old legend that 


once in the sunny weather a blackbird sang, ‘ I fear 
thee no more, UO Lord, for the winter is over.’’ 
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Dean Donne AND THE DoNNES OF NORFOLK. 
—Dr. Jessopp in his ‘Life of Dr. Donne’ 
(1897, p. 225, Appendix B) says :— 

“My belief is that neither of Dr. Donne’s sons | 
had any male offspring. It is hardly conceivable 
that if at the end of the seventeenth century any 
descendants of the Dean entitled to perpetuate his 
illustrious name had been still living, the fact should 
have remained undiscovered down to our own time. 


Now Dean Donne died 31 March, 1631, and 
in a pedigree given in ‘Letters of Lady 
Hesketh to the Rev. John Johnson’ (1901), 
by Mrs. Catharine Bodham Johnson (née. 
Donne), the first record runs :— 

* Roger Donne. of Ludham, Norfolk, Gent., born 
April 17", 1675, died Nov. 9, 1722 : 


», son of m. 
Donne of Letheringsett, Norfolk, born 1645, died 
1684, descended from Dr. Donne, Dean of St. Paul's.” 
The pedigree from which the above is an 
extract is copied from one made by the 
Heralds’ College for the poet Cowper in 1792, 
and Cowper always spoke of the Dean as an 
ancestor. But that the later Norfolk Donnes 
are actually descended from the Dean remains 
to be proved, and, so far, only rests on a 
persistent family tradition. Some writers— 
on what authority I know not—state that 
the Dean on his father’s side was sprung from 
an ancient knightly family of Wales, “the 
Dwnns of Dwynn in Radnorshire,” says 
Dr. Jessopp ; and I have been informed by 
one of the family that the arms of a certain 
Owen Dwn in the fifteenth century are 
identical with those of the Norfolk Donnes, 
viz., Quarterly, 1 and 4, Azure, a wolf salient 
argent; 2 and 3, Gules, a chevron ermine 
between three birds. But Mr. Fox-Davies 
asserts that no authority for the use of these 
bearings has been established at the College 
of Arms. 

The name Donne has from very early | 
times been common in Norfolk : thus in the 
fourteenth century I find David Donne, a 
landowner at Rougham in 1321; John le 
Donne, of the same place, in 1346; and John | 
Donne, instituted to Matlask, with Branweth, | 
York, by the prior and convent of Merton, 
24 October, 1386. I do not find such a place 
as Branweth, but quote from Mr. Walter 
Rye’s ‘Rough Materials for the History of | 
the Hundred of North Erpingham, Norfolk,’ 
619. 

. Sir John Fastolf, writing to John Paston, 
3 July, 1459, refers somewhat spitefully to | 
a Laurence Donne, in connexion with the | 
church of St. Olave (Southwark, no doubt) ; 
and Sir John Paston, writing 25 August, | 
1478, complains that one Donne had falsely 
testified that the Duke of Suffolk was patron 
of Fastolf’s benefice of Drayton, near Norwich. | 


In my casual seeking I have not come 
across any Donnes in Norfolk in the sixteenth 
century, but they emerge again in the seven- 


| teenth, and I find Daniel Donne, rector of 


Ickburgh, 1626; of Caldecote, 1636: and, I 
presume, this same Daniel, vicar of Besthorpe, 
1630-46. In 1685 died Thomas Donne, of 
Holt, at the age of seventy, as is recorded on 
his memorial in the dilapidated church of 
St. Peter, Hungate, in Norwich. 

In 1705 Thomas Donne was presented to 
the rectory of Sculthorpe by Robert Donne, 
Gent.; and Thomas Donne, probably the 
same, was rector of South Creake from 1710 
to 1739, to which the presentation was also 
made by a Robert Donne. In 1732 we find 
Roger Donne, brother of Cowper’s mother, 
rector of Catfield ; he died 13 July, 1773. 

It is noticeable how, from before Chaucer’s 
time, members of the Donne family have 
ranked amongst the clergy of Norfolk. 

I have no pretensions to be a student of 
genealogy, but send these loosely connected 
notes in the hope of eliciting further infor- 
mation. 

The origin of the name Donne seems to be 
rather obscure ; Bardsley does not mention it. 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Mr. Lane anp Homer.—In the long con- 
troversy respecting the authorship of the 
Homeric poems, Mr. Lang’s ‘Homer and the 
Epic, which appeared about ten years ago, 
occupies a very important place. The 
Atheneum reviewer remarked that it was not 
quite clear whether he was a chorizont in the 
matter of the two great poems traditionally 
ascribed to that name; and the author 
acknowledged, in answer, that he was not 
clear on that point himself, as it really 
depended upon whether they were of nearly 
the same date. That the ‘Odyssey’ is some- 
what later than the ‘Iliad’ has been almost 
universally held ; and I may here call atten- 
tion to an able little work by Miss A. M. 
Clerke, ‘Familiar Studies in Homer,’ which 
appeared in 1892, and has some thoughtful 
remarks on this point. The first impression 
made on reading Mr. Lang’s book is that he 
is not a chorizont ; but he speaks ambiguously 
throughout. At p. 3, for instance, we read : 

“Tf we were offered the unhappy choice whether 


| we would lose Homer and keep the rest of Greek 


poetry, or keep the rest and lose Homer, there 
could be little doubt as to our choice. We would 
rescue the Iliad and the Odyssey.” 

The last sentence would lead one to infer 
that both were by Homer. But the inad- 
vertent expression in the first sentence is very 
amusing, equivalent to “Shall we lose A. and 
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keep B., or keep B. and lose A.?” which is not 
exactly an alternative. W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


Tue Rippie or THe answer 
returned to this riddle by Cidipus we may 
pass over as too well known. De Quincey in 
one of his essays, ‘The Theban Sphinx,’ 
elaborately proves that the real answer was— 
(Edipus. Emerson has his answer, as also 
Dumas in ‘ The Countess de Charny.’ Though 
far from “equalled with them in renown,” I, 
too, have an answer. The Sphinx was not so 
foolish as to commit suicide on the strength, 
or weakness, of a false answer. The answer 
as given by (£dipus (*‘Man!”) is correct, 
but solved as follows: In the morning, in 
primal times, he goes upon four feet—Pithecus 
ntelligens, or by whatsoever name he may be 
called ; in the noontide on two feet, as man 
did for many ages ; and in the evening, or in 
modern times (as prophets talk of * these 
latter days,” &c.), on three : his own two, plus 
the bicycle. 

This seems quite as sound as many a read- 
ing of the Apocalypse. Tuomas AULD. 


“ By-worp.”—It is startling to find “by- 
word” used in a good sense ; yet so it was 
in the Yorkshire Herald of 15 October, 189- 
(figure illegible), which, in recording the 
triumphs of the Sheftield Musical Festival, 
declared :— 

“Dr. Coward’s unremitting labours and extra- 
ordinary success call for more than ordinary con- 
gratulation. His somewhat unusual method of 
chorus-teaching has worked wonders, which will 
make his name a by-word among chorus masters, 
and we shall look forward with pleasurable antici- 
pation to the next sample of his training.” 

Sr. SwitHrn. 


Lone Least.— Leases for 999 years are 
not infrequently met with, but the extract 
below (from the Hvening Standard of 4 July) 


seems worthy of perpetuation in the pages of 
‘N. & :— 


** A freehold estate, Kingsfold, near Billingshurst, 
Sussex, comprising a substantial family residence, 
believed to date from the fifteenth century (the title 
commences with an indenture of lease for 10,000 
years from the second year of King James I. at a 
rent of one red rose), and 166 acres, was disposed of 
by Messrs. Fox & Boustield for 6,400/.” 

R. B. 


Upton. 


IMMUREMENT ALIVE oF Re icious. — In 
an article which I published last year on 
the ‘History of Lindisfarne’ I mentioned 
the above subject, with special reference to 
Sir W. Scott’s account in ‘ Marmion’ of the 
trial and punishment of Constance Beverley, 


in the following terms: “ There is no doubt 
that the punishment of immurement alive 
was esesial in the Middle Ages to such of 
the religious as broke their vows.” 

My statement was challenged as being an 
uncharitable and unfounded aspersion upon 
the character of the religious men and women 
of that age, and I replied by quoting Sir W. 
Scott’s note upon the passage in ‘ Marmion,’ 
in which he refers to the fact that 
“among the ruins of the abbey of Coldingham 
were some years ago discovered the remains of a 
female skeleton. which, from the shape of the niche 
and position of the figure, seemed to be that of an 
immured nun.” 

That such practices were not altogether 
unknown, even in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, may be discovered by a 
reference to 7'emple Bar for May in the pre- 
sent year. In a striking story entitled *A 
White Night’ is given an account of the 
burial alive of a nun in a Spanish church, 
which was unexpectedly witnessed by two 
English gentlemen and an English lady in 
the year 1876, and I think it is worthy of 
mention in ‘N. & Q’ 

In this case the unhappy victim was not 
immured in the wall, but was buried alive in 
a grave previously prepared in front of the 
high altar, after the burial office had been 
performed with all the gorgeous ceremonial 
of the Roman Church. 

It would be interesting to ascertain whether 
any documentary evidence contemporary 
with the event exists, testifying that this 
punishment was actually inflicted in some 
particular case previous to the Reformation. 

Hi. J. DUKINFIELD ASTLEY. 

East Rudham. 

[See 6" S. iv. 426, 473; 8S. iv. 168.] 


SunrLower.—Dr. Brewer in his ‘ Reader's 

Handbook ’ states (under ‘ Errors of Authors, 
Thos. Moore’) that 
“the sunflower does not turn either to the rising 
or setting sun. It receives its [English and German) 
name solely because it resembles a picture sun. It 
is not a turn-sun or heliotrope at all.” 
That may be so; but what about girasol 
in Spanish, tournesol in French, girasole in 
Italian, napraforgé in Hungarian, &e.? all 
of which prove that there are many people 
besides the author of ‘Irish Melodies’ who 
firmly believe that the sunflower does turn 
towards the sun. L. L. K 

[George Wither (‘Emblemes’) ascribes to the 
marygold the habit of turning to the sun. See also 
the numerous articles in ii., viii., ix., xi. ; 
6" i.) 


Joun Bootu, Prestpent LINcoLn’s 
Assasstn.—In the absence of an American 
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*N. & Q. I append this curious clipping, 
taken from the first page of the Chicago 
Daily News for Tuesday, 2 June :— 

“A special to the Globe-Democrat from Enid, 
O. T., says Junius Brutus Booth, the actor, and 
nephew of John Wilkes Booth, the assassin of 
President Lincoln, has fully identified the body of 
the man known as David E. George as his uncle. 
George, or Booth, committed suicide here Jan. 14 
last, and in his effects was found a letter directed to 
K. L. Bates, of Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Bates came 
here at once and fully identitied the body as John 
Wilkes Booth. He then went east, and has obtained 
positive identification of the body from the dead 
man’s nephew and from Joseph Jefferson, Miss 
Clara Morris, and a score of others who knew him 
in his early days. 

“* According to Mr. Bates’s story, he had acted as 
Booth’s confidential agent and attorney for nearly 
forty years. After Lincoln was shot the assassin 
escaped to the Garrett plantation in Virginia. 
According to Mr. Bates, the man who was killed 
was named Ruddy. Being warned, Booth left 
Garrett’s and was taken care of by friends in 
Central Kentucky. He later settled at Glenrose 
Mills, Tex., where he conducted a store for several 
years as John St. Helen.” 

I have often heard the opinion expressed 
that President Lincoln's assassin escaped 
death. Eucene F, McPrKe. 

Chicago, U.S. 

Joun Gitpin: SHAKSPEARE IN 1790.— 
Many vulgar errors, whether exposed by Sir 
Thomas Browne or in ‘ N. & Q.,’ continue to 
be accepted as truth. Reading in a weekly 
journal, what has been shown to be untrue, 
that John Gilpin “ was one John Beyer, who 
lived in Cheapside and died in Bath in 1790,” 
I have turned over the pages of the Bath 
Chronicle for 1790 and failed to find the name 
of Beyer among the deaths. Christopher 
Gilpin did die in that year, but there is no 
reason for concluding that he ever lived in 
Cheapside and was a citizen of London. 

The following paragraph, which I also 
found, seems to me worth reproducing. It 
appears in the number for 11 March, 1790 :— 

“Tuesday last the collection of Shakespeare’s 
plays, 1623 (commonly called the first folio), was 
sold at Mr. Egerton’s Auction-Room for 35/. I4s. 
The Dukes of Grafton and Roxburgh were the com- 
petitors for this volume. The latter was victorious. 
At the same sale ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 4to, 1589, was 
oy for 7/. 5s., and *‘ Hamlet,’ 4to, 1604, for 
7l. 6s. 62. A three-guinea subscription receipt for 
Alderman Boydell’s ‘Shakespeare’ was likewise 
disposed of at the same time for 6/. Ss.” 

Fraser Rae. 

COLERIDGE As A TRANSLATOR.—Coleridge’s 
translation of the ‘Piccolomini’ and ‘ Wal- 
lenstein’s Death’ is certainly open to criticism, 
but the judgment delivered at 9" S. xi. 482 
leaves much to be desired on the score of 
leniency. The hypothesis that the “ glamour” 


‘which surrounds Coleridge’s name accounts 
for the estimation in which his version is 
held is somewhat difficult to accept. Its failure 
jon publication may have been because so ex- 
clusively German a theme militated against 
its popularity. One suspects that it owes the 
majority of its readers to Carlyle’s enthusiasm 
for German literature. But apart from this, 
does the translation “bristle” with palpable 
errors? No better authority need be sought 
than the late Prof. A. Buchheim, who termed 
it “excellent” —a strange epithet to use, 
truly, if the accusation be well founded. 
On the other hand, it is evident on casual 
inspection that Coleridge’s version differs 
considerably from the printed German text. 
But this difference consists mainly of omission 
and addition. Some years ago, on comparing 
the translation (ed. Rossetti) with the 1834 
text in Schiller’s ‘Sammtliche Werke,’ I 
arrived at the conclusion that some five 
hundred lines were unrepresented in English, 
and that some two hundred did not appear 
in the German. Thus there are nine scenes 
wanting over twenty lines apiece (eg., the 
‘Piccolomini,’ I. ii.). This, of course, indicates 
|a much greater divergence from the German 
| than Coleridge’s apologies in his prefaces and 
notes would lead one to expect. The only 
explanation would seem to be that the Ger- 
man manuscript he used differed considerably 
from the text as printed. Whether this MS. 
copy still exists I do not know, but it is 
evidently of cardinal importance in judging 
the fidelity of the translation. For Coleridge 
would hardly have the temerity to say in his 
reface that he had endeavoured to render 
ris author /iterally if he were responsible for 
all the apparent deficiencies, redundancies, 
and rearrangement of scenes which occur in 
his version. Where, however, his rendering 
follows the accepted text, the verbal blunders 
that have been detected seem remarkably 
few, considering that the translation was 
accomplished in so short a space as six weeks; 
and such trifling defects do not seriously 
detract from the merit of a version which so 
admirably retains the spirit of the original. 
J. DorMER. 


“DAKMAKER.” (See 9° S. xi. 397.)—I have 
not been able to find this word in any dic- 
tionary, but no doubt the letter ¢& in its first 
syllable is unusual. Thinking that & might 
be a misprint for g in Anderson’s ‘ Guide to 
the Abbey of Holyrood ’ (p. 86), I visited the 
Chapel Royal a few weeks ago, and found 
that the word is spelt “dakmaker” on the 
slab referred to. The date on the slab is 


1592, and it is plain from the carving on it 
of a hammer surmounted by a crown that 
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dagmakers belonged to the craft of hammer- 
men. Steps should be taken to preserve this 
interesting old slab, which is daily trodden 
by visitors to the abbey. The inscription 
and emblems on Wotherspone’s slab, which 
is dated 1520, have been almost entirely 
obliterated. 

Ido not know the date of the incorpora- 
tion of the Canongate hammermen, but the 
hammermen of Edinburgh were first erected 
into a body corporate in 1483, when they 
included smiths of all sorts, saddlers, and 
bucklers or armourers. Dagmakers are 
seldom mentioned in the Burgh Records of 
Edinburgh, and it is probable that their 
trade was a small one, dags being imported 
from the Continent in large numbers. For 
example, a list of articles shipped on one 
occasion from Flanders to England in 1559 
includes “ 18,000 dagges” (see Scott’s ‘ British 
Army,’ vol. ii. pp. 198, 301). 

Among instructions from the Privy Council 
to the citizens of Norwich in 1584 we read 
that 
“light horsemen’s saddles should bee light, 
according to those of the Northern light horsemen, 
and yet suche as a case of daggs may be fastened to 
the pommell thereof.” 

The dag was a kind of pistol, about two feet 
long. W. 8. 


First Forto Facsrmite. —In Mr. Sidney 


Lee’s introduction to the facsimile of the 
First Folio there occurs a slight error: ina 
foot-note Mr. Lee mentions a sixth edition of 
‘Henry VL.,’ 1622; it should be ‘Henry IV.’ 
MAuRIcE Jonas. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in orderthat the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


FLEETWOOD Fami ty. -- Hester Fleetwood, 
a daughter of Sir William Fleetwood, of 
Cardington Manor, Beds, Receiver of the 
Court of Wards, married before 1600 Sir 
Oliver Lambart, created afterwards Lord 
Lambart, Baron of Cavan. On the death of 
her husband in 1618, Hester, Lady Lambart, 
became entitled to a life interest in his West- 
meath estates ; and on 13 July, 1628, when 
residing in the family mansion in Kilbeggan, 
co. Westmeath, she presented to the perpetual 
curacy of Kilbeggan the Rev. Thomas Fleet- 
wood, who had obtained deacon’s orders on 
15 April, 1628, and priest’s on 12 July, 1628. 
Information is sought as to the parentage of 


this Rev. Thomas Fleetwood. He was the pro- 
genitor of a branch of the Fleetwood family 
that continued to live in or near Kilbeggan 
until the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The Fleetwood pedigree contained in Browne’s 
‘History of Stoke Newington’ (‘ Bibl. Top. 
sritann.,’ vol. ii. part ii. p. 28) shows that 
Hester, Lady Lambart, had, amongst other 
brothers, a Thomas Fleetwood and a John 
Fleetwood. Was the Rev. Thomas Fleet- 
wood a son of either of these? A John Fleet- 
wood, apparently a son of the Rev. Thomas, 
was living in Kilbeggan in 1664. 

Has the pedigree of the Fleetwood family 
compiled by Mr. J. P. Earwaker (referred to 
in ‘D.N.B. in the article on Charles Fleet- 
wood) been published? It would be of great 
value to those interested in the history of 
the Fleetwoods. Epmunp T. Bew ey. 

40, Fitzwilliam Place, Dublin. 


“ KarmaKaMm.”—I wonder whether any of 
your readers could help me to a quotation I 
| wish to get illustrating the word saimakam 
or caimacam, a lieutenant or deputy. It 
appeared in a song which Ronconi used to 
sing, with much applause, from Mozart's 
opera ‘I] Ratto dal Seraglio,’ and the words 
were like these :-— 

Kaimakam e Pappataci 
Mangiare, bere, e poi dormir. 
| Possibly some one may have the song, or 
even the Italian version of the opera, and be 
able to quote the name of the song and a few 
| lines suitable for my purpose. 
W. Broaproot, Major. 


Wes ey Queries.—Can any of your readers 
put me upon the track of illustrative or ex- 
planatory material connected with Wesley’s 
references in his ‘ Journals’ as noted below ? 

1. Santon Barsisa and his story (vol. ii. 
. 79). 

2. Joseph Rule, the White Quaker (vol. iii. 

. 81). 

' 3. Mompesson’s ghost at Tedworth (vol. iii. 
p. 325). Addison’s “ Drummer of Tedworth,” 
introduced into Hogarth’s ‘ Credulity, Super- 
stition, &c., a Medley,’ must be an entirely 
different matter. 

4. A pond, between Wincaunton and Bris- 
tol, ‘‘in which a great man, a few weeks 
since (circ. 14 Oct., 1765), put an end to a 
wretched life. And is death more welcome 
than life, even to a man that wallows in gold 
and silver?” (Vol. iii. p. 238.) 

The references are to Wesley’s ‘ Works,’ 
ed. 1829, London, 8vo. F. 


“Cyctopapia”: “ — We 


are all familiar with these words, either of 
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which is used in English for a dictionary dienee of Dante. An Italian translation was 


general information, for which the German 
is “ Conversations-Lexikon.” But 
which is preferable? ‘Rees’s,’ the ‘ Penny,’ the 


* American’ (Ripley & Dana), all have “ Cyclo- 


pedia,” not to mention that series of works | 


so well known in its day, “ Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia.” The longest modern work of 
the kind is the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 
*Chambers’s,’ the ‘Globe,’ and others adopt 
this form, whilst the famous French ‘ En- 
cyclopédie,’ edited by Diderot, gave rise, 


from the tone of thought of the writers, to | 


the expression “ encyclopedist.” 

Now if we turn to Murray we are told that 
**cyclopedia” (of the use of which the first 
example he quotes is of date 1636) is “‘a 
shortening or modification of Encyclopedia 
(itself due to an erroneous Greek read- 
ing), perhaps intended to convey more 
obviously the ostensible sense ‘circle of learn- 
ing,’ from Greek and racdeia.” Under 
‘Encyclopedia’ we find the first example in 
Elyot’s ‘Governour,’ date 1531. It is said to 
be a late Latin word adopted from the pseudo- 
Greek erroneous form 
(said to be a false reading) occurring in 
manuscripts of Quintilian, Pliny, and Galen, 
for éyxvxAws mawdeia, ‘encyclical education.’ ” 

Perhaps it may be worth while to refer to 
the fact that ‘Chambers's Cyclopedia,’ or 
‘Encyclopedia,’ did not in the first instance 
originate with the great Edinburgh firm. 
The publication of the first edition of their 
truly valuable ‘Encyclopedia’ commenced 
in 1859; the last appeared, fully brought 
up to date, in the present century. But 
Ephraim Chambers, a native of Kendal, 
in Westmoreland, published the earliest | 
English work of the kind in 1725, under | 
the title ‘Cyclopedia.’ Whilst the second | 
edition was in the press (it appeared in 1738) 
Bowyer, the learned printer, called upon the | 
author and begged him to change the title | 
to ‘ Encyclopedia,’ urging that that was the 
form used by the best writers, and that 
whereas “Cyclopedia might denote the in- 
struction of a circle, as Cyropedia is the 
instruction of Cyrus...... if he wrote Encyclo- 
pedia, it determined it to be from the dative 
of Cyclus, instruction in a circle” (Nichols’s 
* Literary Anecdotes,’ vol. v. p. 659, note). It | 
seems to me that cye/o- is clearly enough the 
dative of xixAos without the prefixed en- ; 
but the argument prevailed with Chambers. 

A query was asked about ‘The First En 
cyclopedia’ in 5 8. xi. 447. The reply at 
the following p. 478 is headed ‘The First 
Cyclopedia.’ This is stated to have been 


written in Provencal by Brunetto Latini, the 


| printed at Treviso in 1474, but the original 
did not appear in type until 1863, when it 
was mer ts por Paris from manuscripts in the 
Biblioth¢que Impériale. V. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


NAVAL PronunciaTion.—Has the peculiar 
pronunciation of certain words in naval 
circles ever been discussed? Amongst these 
are Aellum for helm, tackle for tackle, lieu- 
tenant as spelt. There are no doubt others, 

| and a complete list would be interesting. 
REGINALD HAINEs. 
Uppingham. 


DoG WHICH FOLLOWED THE Duc D’ENGHIEN. 
—A propos of the note (9" 8S. xi. 401) on the 
* Place of Execution of the Duc d’Enghien,’ 
I lately read a short story in Le Petit Journal, 
Supplément Illustré, 29 March, pp. 98-9, en- 
titled * Moholoff,’ concerning a dog so named 
which accompanied him in his journey from 
Strasburg to Vincennes. As I was always 
very much interested in the sad fate of the 
duke, I am curious to know whether the 
story of the dog is entirely fiction or not. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly inform 
me ! E. LatHam. 


PortaBLe should be grateful 
to any of your correspondents for informa- 
tion as regards the suitability or otherwise 
of portable buildings as permanent places of 
residence—if they are warm in winter and 
cool in summer, durable, pretty, and worth 
the money they cost to erect. Are they 
wind-proof ; and do they keep out the damp 
sufficiently to ensure their being healthy ? 

ANXIOUS. 

Roman Prrs.—I remember reading some 
years ago of the discovery of certain pits, 
which, it was said, were made in the time 
of the Romans or earlier. It was suggested 
that they were used to store grain, but 
nothing certain was known of their use or 
origin. Can any of your readers assist me 
with information ? J. H. Jupson. 

[See the articles quoted under ‘ Dene-hole, Dane- 
hole,’ in the H.E.D.’} 


Square Car.—The Augustinian canons 
wore a square cap, according to the article 
on ‘Costume’ in the ‘ Encye. Brit.’ Was this 
the familiar college cap or “ mortar-board” ! 

‘rep. G. ACKERLEY. 

Care of British Vice-Consul, Libau, Russia. 

[Is the biretta intended *) 
Ramtway Lirerature.—I remember many 


years ago hearing a quotation from an 
article against the then proposed introduction 
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of the railway. I think it was published in 
one of the leading quarterly magazines. It 
ended by enumerating the terrible effects 
which would be produced on life and pro- 

rty if wr were permitted to be made, 

ut came to the conclusion that the public 
need have no fear, as the very weight of the 
monster, referring to the engine, would pre- 
vent its moving. I should be glad if any 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ could inform me 
where this article is to be found. 

Hetirer R. H. 
Errwood Hall, Buxton. 


“CRYING DOWN CREDIT.” — The following 
cutting is from a local newspaper of 31 March. 
Will some reader kindly explain what is this 
proclamation “crying down the credit” of 
the battalion ?— 

“The 2nd York and Lancaster Regiment, which 
has just come home from India after nineteen years’ 
foreign service, has during the past few days re- 
vived the ancient custom of ‘crying down credit.’ 
The fife and drum band, headed by the drum-major, | 
marched through Dover, and taking up their stand 
in the Market Square played until a large crowd 
assembled, when the drum-major read in a loud 
voice a proclamation ‘crying down the credit’ of 
the battalion. The proceedings terminated with the 
National Anthem.” 


RicHarp Lawson. 
Urmston. 


(See 8 S. v. 506; vi. 76; vii. 331.) 


** Accon.”—In a letter from “Suratt,” dated 
25 October, 1630 (‘Selections from Letters, 
&c., in the Bombay Secretariat,’ Home Series, 
ed. by G. W. Forrest, 1887, i. 11), I find 
the following :— 

“In w intrim the Vice Kings sonne was con: | 
vayed aboard but soe narrowly escaped that the | 
party who provided for his safety was himselfe | 
taken prisoner in the accon.” 

I do not find accon in the * N.E.D.’; but 
Smyth, ‘Sailor’s Word-book,’ gives, ** Acon, a 
flat-bottomed Mediterranean boat or lump, 
for carrying cargoes over shoals.” Is this the 
same word, and what is its origin ? 

EMERITUS. 


SHAKESPEARE'S ReLicion.—An anonymous 
correspondent writes : 


“Not long ago one of the Montreal papers 
contained some correspondence on this subject, 
but no allusion was made to certain documents 
which, it is said, were lately discovered in the 
Vatican Archives bearing on the subject of the 
great dramatist’s religion. The first and the only 
time the writer saw the interesting documents | 
mentioned was last year in an article on Shake- 
speare in the Italian magazine La Letteratura, pub- 
lished in connexion with the Corricre della Sera. 
In treating of Shakespeare's religion the Italian | 
magazine said that that long-disputed question was | 
once for all settled by the late discovery in the 


| maining resident at Norton. 


Vatican Archives of documents conclusively proving 

the immortal dramatist to have lived and died a 

Catholic.” 

Is there anything in this ? W. F. P. S. 
[See S, x. 334; xi. 72. 


U anp V: VV: Dovstre-U.—It has long 
been customary to print » where of old « was 
written. Has not this led sometimes to the 
fixing of a factitious pronunciation? In 
proper names (as in the name of the letter 
w) the sound has survived the literary varia- 
tion. York was anciently Euorac, which 


| later appears as Evorac or Eborac. Howden, 
| #.e., Houeden, became Hoveden. I apprehend 


that “York” and “Howden” were never 
pronounced much otherwise than as at pre- 
sent. But take such a word, ¢.g., as laverock. 
Here the v, I believe, always has its modern 


/sound. Would not this originally be lauerock, 


tty lark ! As one without knewledge I write 
for information. 4 


Wituam Bryrur’s Descenpants.—l am 
desirous of information respecting the de- 
scendantsof William Blythe,of Norton, Derby- 
shire, the father of the bishops of Lichfield 
and Salisbury, and of the marriages, par- 
ticularly of that branch of the family re- 
I shall be glad 
to learn where such knowledge may be 
obtained. JosErH RopcErs. 

St. Hilda’s, Whitby. 


Inrant Saviour at THE Breast.—In the 


cathedral of St. Nicholas, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


there is a precious little scrap of medieval 
glass representing the Blessed Virgin, half- 
figure, with the child Christ at the breast. 


| Has any list ever been made of examples of 


the same treatment of this subject, either on 
glass or otherwise? I know of the examples 
by Italian masters in our National Gallery. 
CHARLES SWYNNERTON, 
Kinc, BANKER.—Can any reader of ‘N.& Q. 
kindly tell where I should be likely to find 
a notice of William King, of London, a 
banker, stated to have had a daughter Sarah, 
born 1714, who married the Rev. Thomas 
Baldwin, vicar of Leyland, Lancashire? 
(Miss) Mary Drypen. 
275, Upper Richmond Road, 8. W. 


Earuiest ENGLish Newsrarer.—Can any 
one inform me where I can see the Weekly 
Newes dated 2 August, 1622, published by 
Nathaniel Butter? In modern works upon 
this subject some difference of opinion seems 
to exist as to which pamphlet may rightly 
be termed the first English newspaper. If it 
is a sine qua non that it should be the first of 
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a regular periodical publication, the pamphlet 
mentioned above would appear to fulfil that 
condition. Some few sheets with a similar 
title came out during the earlier part of the 
same year, but these are classed by most 
authorities not as newspapers, but as stray 
news-pamphlets. Nathaniel Butter was pro- 
bably the first to conceive the idea of a 
regular weekly issue. By the following ex- 
tract from his Weekly Newes of 23 August, 
1622, it appears that Butter published his 
first We a Newes on 2 August :— 

“If any gentleman or other accustomed to buy 

the weekly relations of Newes, be desirous to con- 
tinue the same, let them know that the writer, or 
transcriber rather, of this Newes, hath published 
two former Newes, the one dated the Ond, and the 
other the 13th of August, all of which do carry a 
like title......and have dependence one upon another; 
which manner of writing and printing he doth pro- 
pose to continue weekly by God's assistance, from 
the best and most certain intelligence: farewell 
this twenty-third of August 1622.” 
Is it known where a copy of this first number 
can be seen? I have thoroughly searched 
through the wonderful Burney collection of 
early papers in the British Museum, but it is 
not there. Moreover, there is nothing to 
show that writers upon this subject have 
ever seen auy number before that for 
23 August. Henry ARTHUR. 


Beplics, 
JAMES HEATH, ENGRAVER, 1757-1834. 
(9% S. x. 268.) 

My query as to the parentage of this 
eminent engraver, which you kindly inserted 
last October, has resulted in complete proof 
that, so far from having been (as stated 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’) “the eldest son of George 
Heath, a yeoman farmer at Horton, in 
Staffordshire,” he was really a younger son 
of George Heath, citizen and stationer, of 
London, and was born almost within the 
shadow of St. Paul’s. 

My thanks are due in the first place to Mr. 
Robert Hovenden, F.S.A., who wrote to tell 
me that his wife’s father, George Heath 
(1791-1858), was the elder son of the en- 
graver’s brother George. Mr. Hovenden not 
only gave me all the information in his 
possession about the family, but also made 
several searches in City registers. My thanks 
are also due to Mrs. H. E. Malden, niece of 
Sir Leopold Heath, for much help, and for 
having personally visited Nottingham; as 
well as to Mr. Charles R. Rivington, clerk to 
the Stationers’ Company, and Mr. William 
Lempriere, of Christ’s Hospital, who each 


supplied valuable evidence in answer to 
direct inquiry. 

The pedigree now stands as follows: The 
engraver’s grandfather was Joseph Heath, 
a bookseller and publisher in Nottingham, 
whose shop was in the South Parade. Mr. 
James Ward, the Nottingham antiquary, has 
a copy of the catalogue of his lending library, 
the annual subscription to which was 2s.; 
and he also has a small print of the shop as 
it existed in 1749, and several books printed 
by him, one dated 1744. Joseph Heath seems 
to have died or retired about 1748-9, and the 
shop was kept on by a Mr. Dunn, who had 
been his partner. Neither the marriage of 
Joseph Heath, nor the baptism of any of his 
children, is recorded in any of the Notting- 
ham parish registers. He had issue as 
follows :— 

1. George Heath, the engraver’s father. 
As son of Joseph Heath, of Nottingham, 
bookseller, he was bound apprentice 5 Sep- 
tember, 1738, to Eleazer Duncombe, of Duck 
Lane, London, bookbinder, for a premium of 
21/. He was made a freeman of the Stationers’ 
Company 1 October, 1745, and admitted to 
the all 2 June, 1761. He was in business 
in Butcher Row, Newgate Street, as a 
stationer and bookbinder. I have traced 
nothing of his first wife, unless he is the 
George Heath who married Abigail Carroll, 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 28 June, 1746, 
at St. George’s Chapel, Hyde Park Corner. 
His second wife was named Mary, and after 
her husband’s death, which must have 
occurred between 1771 and 1774, she was 
married again to William Hensman, of 
Butcherhall Lane, by whom she had a 
daughter, who became Mrs. Teulon. 

2. Joseph Heath, of Nottingham. Mr. 
Ward has a book printed by “‘ Joseph Heath, 
Junior, Bookseller, Nottingham,” but it is 
not dated. His will is dated 25 February, 
1785, with a codicil 6 February, 1787 ; but the 


date and place of its proof are not known. He 
| is described as “ of the Town of Nottingham, 
| Gent.” He leaves various properties in the 
| town to his wife Mary. To his sister, Mrs. 
| Stanley, he leaves his “silver cup marked 
ie » He mentions, in addition to nearer 
relatives, his cousins Hannah Wood, of 
Lenton; Denis Clipsom, of Market Har- 
borough, hosier ; Hannah Lewis, wife of Mr. 
Lewis, of London; and Mary, wife of Mr. 
| John Littleton, watchmaker, of London. He 
also mentions, without specifying the 


relationship, William Clipsom, of Kettering, 
joiner and cabinet maker ; John Clipsom, of 
Market Harborough, wool-stapler; Joseph 
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Heath Clipsom, son of William Clipsom, of 
Kettering; and Thomas Kestin, of Great 
Bowden, co. Leicester, farmer. He also 
makes a ees to the Rev. Mr. Plumb, 
minister of the Castle Gate Meeting in Not- 
tingham, and to the debt on the house 
recently erected for him in Castle Gate by 
some of the Protestant Dissenters. He 
evidently had no issue. 

3. William Heath, of Nottingham. I have 
learnt no more of him except that he was a 
hosier, not a bookseller, and was Sheriff of 
Nottingham in 1774. 

4. Hannah Heath. She was married 
25 October, 1763, by licence, at St. Nicholas’s, 
Nottingham, to John Stanley, of St. Mary’s, 
Nottingham. 

George Heath, of Butcher Row, Newgate 
Street, by his second wife Mary (Humball ?) 
had issue :— 

(1) Joseph Heath, born 9 July, baptized 
8 August, 1754, at Christ Church, Newgate 
Street. He was alive about 1820, unmarried. 

(2) William Heath, born 18 December, 1755, 
baptized 8 January, 1756, at Christ Church ; 
buried there 24 September, 1758. 

(3) James Heath, the engraver. He was 
born 19 April, 1757, and baptized 13 May, 
1757, at Christ Church, Newgate Street. e 
was bound apprentice 1 October, 1771, at 
Stationers’ Hall, to Joseph Collyer (1748-1827) 
the younger, of Plough Court, Fetter Lane, 
engraver, to whom his father, described as 
George Heath, of Butcher Row, Newgate 
Street, bookbinder, paid a premium of 21/. 
James Heath was admitted a freeman of the 
Stationers’ Company 6 July, 1779. I have 
not discovered where he was buried. 

(4) Hannah Heath, born 8 November, bap- 
tized 21 November, 1758, at Christ Church. 
She was dead in 1774. 

(5) Sarah Heath, born 12 October, baptized 
8 November, 1759, at Christ Church, and 
married there 15 September, 1779, to John 
Botheroyd (not Boutflower), of All Hallows, 
Barking, bachelor. His will, as of Tower 
Street, City of London, carpenter, dated 
3 December, 1782, was proved in P.C.C. 25 May, 
1813, by Sarah Botheroyd, the relict and execu- 
trix, who remarried Anthony Lord, and was 
living in 1819 at Robinson’s Row, Kingsland. 

(6) Robert Heath, born 21 November, bap- 
tized 19 December, 1761, at Christ Church ; 
buried there 12 July, 1765. 

(7) William Heath, born 7 April, baptized 
3 May, 1763, at Christ Church. He was dead 
in 1774. 

(8) George Heath, born 2 January, baptized 
29 January, 1766, at Christ Church. He was 


1774, on the presentation of Dr. William Pit- 
cairn, and discharged 3 January, 1780, by 
William Hensman, his father-in-law (7.e., step- 
father). He was apprenticed 7 April, 1780, 
for seven years to Joseph Taylor, of St. Mar- 
tin’s-in-the-Fields, carpenter, as son of George 
Heath, late citizen and stationer of London, 
deceased. He became a builder, living in 
Bishopsgate Street. He died 31 May, 1821, 
and was buried at St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate. 
He married 21 September, 1790, Mary, 
daughter of George Fielding, of Enfield. She 
died 20 October, 1843, aged eighty-two, leav- 
ing issue. 

(9) Ann Heath, born 13 June, baptized 
16 June, 1768, at Christ Church. She was 
dead in 1774. 

George Heath, the father, was not buried 
at Christ Church. 

The will of Joseph Heath, of Nottingham, 
provides evidence that his father’s family 
probably came from the borders of Northants 
and Leicestershire, from the Kettering and 
Market Harborough district. If any genea- 
logist in that area could give some particulars 
of the Clipsom family, further light might 
be thrown on the early history of the Heaths. 

I may mention that the portrait of James 
Heath formerly in the possession of Mr. 
Parr has been acquired recently by Mr. Cuth- 
bert Eden Heath, of Portman Square, a son 
of Sir Leopold. Aveyn READE. 

Park Corner, Blundellsands. 


“CABINET” IN A CONSTITUTIONAL SENSE 
(9 S. xii. 7).—There is nothing new in Court 
recognition of Cabinet rank. At Levees and 
Drawing-Rooms throughout recent reigns a 
special position has been occupied by Cabinet 
Ministers, who have not only invariably had 
the entrée and passed the Throne after the 
Corps Diplomatique, but have been directed 
to remain in the Throne Room while the 
general company passes. Ex-Cabinet Minis- 
ters retain the privilege of the entrée and the 
right to drive through the Horse Guards, to 
which had formerly to be added, until it was 
thrown open to the public, the right to drive 
down Constitution Hill. The special position 
of ex-Cabinet Ministers, as on as of Cabinet 
Ministers, was recognized at the Coronation 
by their being given seats together in the 
choir, instead of among the Privy Coun- 
cillors. Members of the Administration who 
are not of the Cabinet have not the privilege 
of the entrée at Court, and it will be seen that 
the recognition of Cabinet rank at Court is, 
and long has been, full, and that there is 


admitted into Christ’s Hospital 9 February, 


nothing new in the account of a recent Court 
communicated by LC. 
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Miss Gunyinc, Ducness or 
(9" S. xi. 468).—The picture of the three 
Miss Gunnings was painted by Miss Caroline 
Read, and engraved in 1771 by R. Laurie. 

he engraving was in an oval form, and was 
published by Robert Sayer, 53, Fleet Street, 
price 5s. 

The painting was lent by the Duke of 
Argyll to the Dublin Exhibition of 1872, and 
is doubtless still in the possession of the 
family. There is an account of Miss Gunning 
in the Cornhill Magazine, vol. xvi. 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The portrait inquired for is probably the 
first one under-mentioned :— 

Eliz. Gunning, Duchess of Hamilton, afterwards 
of Argyll. Bust, small size ; white close headdress 
trimmed with blue ribbon; oval, crayon. Paper, 
17 x 144in. By Francis Cotes, R.A. Lent by the 
Duke of Argyll. 

Another. Half-length, as a laundress; low 
figured dress. Canvas, 30 x 25 in. By Henry 
Robert Morland. Lent by the Earl of Mansfield. 

Another. To waist; low dress, full face. 
Canvas, 25 = 2lin. By Gavin Hamilton. Lent 
by Sir W. G. Gordon-Cumming, Bt. 

The first two were in the second exhibition 
of National Portraits, 1 May, 1867, at South 
Kensington Museum; the last was in the 
third exhibition, 13 April, 1868. 

ADRIAN WHEELER, 


Fountain Pens (9% S. xi. 390, 438, 450).— 

Samuel Taylor, in his ‘ Universal System of 
Shorthand Writing,’ London, 1786, says at 
p. 98 :— 
_ “IT have nothing more to add for the use or 
instruction of the practitioner, except a few words 
concerning the kind of pen proper to be used for 
writing shorthand. A common pen must be made 
with the nib much finer than for other writing, and 
something harder, with a small cleft. For expedi- 
tious writing, some use what are called fountain 
pens, into which your ink is put, which gradually 
flows when writing, from thence into a common 
pen cut short to fit the smaller end of this instru- 
ment; but as it is a hard matter to meet with a 
good one of this kind, 1 would recommend a steel 
or silver one that will write fine, without blotting 
the curves of the letters.’ 

J. H. Clive, in his ‘ Linear System of Short- 
hand’ (edition 1830), at p. 24 speaks of a 
“well-made metallic or agate pen”; but in 
the 1810 edition he speaks of “a silver pen” 
(p. 20). Marruias Levy. 

118, Chancery Lane. 


The following description of what was 
evidently a fountain pen is from James 
Henry Lewis's ‘System of Shorthand,’ first 
published in 1812 :— 

“We have been particularly fortunate in having 
discovered and patented an instrument which 


appears to give great satisfaction, and has obtained 
| the patronage and approbation of every individual 
| in the stenographic profession. The self-supplying 
petrified pen is peculiarly adapted for the purposes 
| of shorthand, as it not only forms the characters 
| with greater elegance and correctness, but also 
enables the stenographer to write with twice the 
rapidity he could possibly do by any other means ; 
for, as the petrified pens never require mending, 
land the elastic tube to which they are attached 
furnishes a constant supply of ink for a whole 
day's writing, the artist is not subjected to the 
inconvenience and loss of time occasioned by con- 
tinually taking off the pen to procure ink, but is 
enabled to pursue, without interruption, the most 
rapid flights‘of the most vehement orator, and to 
sustain a continued and most vigorous attention 
during his loftiest and most extended efforts.” 


The date of the above is not given, but it 


probably first appeared about 1820. 
ALEXANDER PATERSON. 


Barnsley. 


** ENGLISH TAKE THEIR PLEASURES SADLY ” 
(7™ S. viii. 466).—-I presume Ouida alludes to 
Faujas de Saint Fond (Barthélemi), but he 
has written a number of works and she gives 
no reference. I thought that his ‘ Voyage en 
Angleterre,’ &c. (1797), would most likely 
contain the phrase, and have glanced through 
the book, but without finding it. If this 
were brought to the notice of the author of 
* Chandos,’ she might possibly oblige with the 
exact reference to Saint Fond. Failing this, 
perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ may find 
time to continue the search. I certainly found 
in the work named (chap. xiv. vol. ii. p. 276) 
the following: 

“Je suis persuadé qu'elle atmosphere 
humide, Xc.] est une des causes de cette mélancolie 
sombre* qui attaque si souvent les Anglois.” 

He also alludes to the English custom of 
conveying food to the mouth with the fork 
in the left hand, whereas, he says, the French, 
after cutting up meat, take the fork in the 
right hand to convey it to the mouth. I am 
not sure, but believe this difference to exist 
still. Epwarp LATHAM. 


CRAKANTHORP, BY WorpswortH: “VILDE- 
son” (9° S. xi. 469, 498).—There can be no 
doubt that the form “ Vilsedon” represents 
Willesdon, a parish in Middiesex bordering 
on Paddington and Hampstead. There was 
a celebrated image of the Virgin in this place, 
to which pilgrimages were made. In 1538 
this image, together with those belonging to 
Walsingham and Ipswich, and many other 
places in England and Wales, which were 
| specially brought up to London for the pur- 
pose, were burnt at Chelsea as monuments of 


* I presume that which our neighbours call “le 
| spleen.” 
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idolatry. From the will of Master William 
Lychfeld, whose brass still survives in the 
chancel of Willesdon Church, it would appear 
that the image of Our Lady of Willesdon was 
suspended above the high altar. An excel- 
lent account of this image by Mr. J. G. 
Waller will be found in the 7'ransactions of 
the London and Middlesex Archwological 
Society, iv. 173. . PRIDEAUX. 


“Hook IT” S. xi. *H.E.D.’ 
has, s.v. ‘ Hook,’ v.: “3. intr. To move with 

a sudden turn or twist. Now slang or dial, 
To make off. Also hook it.” The illustrative 
—- are more or less to the point, but 

this hardly seems to cover the whole ground, 
as the variants take your hook and sling your 
hook have to be accounted for. It would, I 
suppose, be thought unscholarly to connect 
the latter with Dryden’s 
From rivers drive the kids, and s/ing your hook : 
Anon I'll wash them I the shallow brook {!]. 

Virgil, ‘ Pastorals,’ iii. 150-1. 


C. C. B. 


_ When [ began Baskish I thought “ hook 
it” might be derived from Baskish hoakit= 
go thou for me, but the ‘H.E.D.’ makes it a 


nautical term from hook in the sense of turn, | 


just as it turns us from any inclination to 
connect heriot with Baskish herio =death. 
F. S. Dopeson. 

PRIMROSE SUPERSTITION (9 S. xi. 448).— 
The superstition, if such it be, that the root 
of the primrose, if planted upside down, 
will produce a darker-coloured flower than 
usual, is a curious one, since a similar belief 
is current in 
besides Somersetshire, namely, in Kent 
and Norfolk. In Kent it is believed that 
the inverted root will produce a reddish 
flower. I myself have seen a variety having 
a pink blossom, and in South Wales it is said 
to be common. Again, a writer in the Leisure 
Hour of April, 1890, under the title ‘ About 
Primroses,’ says :— 

“In some parts of Norfolk the idea is current 
that the primrose and the cowslip may be changed 
the one into the other. I well remember years ago 
carrying out the directions of the country folk, and 
pleating a row of the former upside down, in the 

ope of effecting such a transformation. I was not 
disappointed ; probably because in a few days I was 
doing something else, certainly not because my 
efforts were perc eptibly successful."’—P. 389. 

Can this belief be through the root being 
planted where, and about the time, the cow- 
slip is due, the darker hue and similarity of 
the petals of the latter to those of what 
Chaucer calls the “primerole” being well 
known? Ido not think intelligent gardeners 


at least two other counties | 
| B.c. 55 to A.D. 1872 


believe in this wonderful transformation : 


but [ knew a gentlewoman —lately deceased— 
possessing both culture and common sense, 
who, as she said, ‘** was silly enough” to try 
the experiment. Hers, however, never came 
up at all. J. Hotpen MacMIcHak.. 


Some of the children here profess to believe 
that if a cowslip is planted upside down it 
will grow into a primrose. I have also heard 
it stated that a common yellow primrose 
nurtured with bullock’s blood will afterwards 
bear pink or red coloured flowers. I do not, 
of course, believe the former, and have never 
tried the latter, but I may say that I have 
growing this year in my garden a scarlet 
cowslip, the root of which I obtained from a 
labouring man a short time ago. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


A gardener in Somerset was known to say 
some twenty-two years ago that if you 
planted yellow primroses with their roots 
upwards on Good Friday they would bloom 
red the next year. E. S. Dopason. 


Historica Rime (9 xi. 209, 330).— 
There is a ‘ Poetical Chronology of the Kings 
of E nglend: by T. M., Esq., in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1773, xiii. 454, 511, 571, 613, 655 ; 


and I have “ Poetical Chronology of Ancient 
and English History, with Historical and 
E xplanatory Notes. New Edition, with Index. 
12mo. London, printed by A. J. Valpy, 1825.” 
In the advertisement, signed R. V.(¢.e., Richard 
Valpy), allusion is made to Hooke’s °( ‘hrono- 
logical Verses of Ancient History.’ There is 
also “English History in Rhyme...... from 
By Edward B. Goodwin, 
late of Caius College, Cambridge.” 

ApRIAN WHEELER. 


Faruers or THE Housr or Commons (8*" S. 
ii. 327 ; iii. 34 ; iv. 249,418; vi. 74; 9S. viii. 
147).—The following extract from the ‘ Poli- 
tical Notes’ of the 7'imes for 29 June effec- 
tively supplements and brings up to date the 
earlier information given on this subject :— 


‘By the death of Sir Joseph Pease the title of 

‘Father’ of the Liberal party in the House of Com- 
mons has passed to Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman, 
who entered Parliament at the general election of 
1868, simultaneously with Lord George Hamilton, 
Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Talbot, Mr. Round, and Sir A. 
Brown. Sir Wilfrid Lawson first appeared at 
St. Stephen's as a member in 1859, when, as Mr. 
Lawson, he was returned for Carlisle in place of 
Mr. W. N. Hodgson; while Mr. Labouchere and 
Sir Arthur Hayter entered the House in 1865. But 
all three have gaps in their Parliamentary service, 
whereas Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman has sat con- 
tinuously for the Stirling Burghs for nearly 35 years. 
Sir William Harcourt and Sir Charles Dilke, who 
entered Parliament at the same time as Sir Henry 
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Campbell-Bannerman, have also had breaks in the 

continuity of their attendance at Westminster. It 

may be added that Sir William Hart Dyke, who 

has sat without interruption since 1865—first for 

West Kent, secondly for Mid-Kent, and since 1885 
for the Dartford Division — now comes next in 

point of seniority to Sir Michael Hicks Beach, the | 
* Father’ of the House of Commons. The oldest | 
Parliamentary veteran, however, is Sir James Fer 
gusson, who entered Parliament as far back as ISM 
whilst serving in the Crimea, being elected for 
Ayrshire in succession to Col. Hunter Blair, who 
fell at Inkerman. Sir Francis Powell was first 
returned in 1857; but neither he nor Sir James 
Fergusson can boast of an unbroken period of Par- 
liamentary service of more than 17 years and a few 
months, whereas Sir Michael Hicks Beach has 
nearly 39 years to his credit. Other old Parlia- 
mentary hands are Mr. Finch, who has represented | 
Rutland since the succession of Mr. Heathcote | 
(now Lord Ancaster) to the peerage (as Lord Ave- | 
land) in 1867; Mr. James Lowther, Col. Saunderson, 

and Mr. Jasper More (1865); Sir John Gorst (1866), 

and Sir Charles Dalrymple (1868). All of these, 

however, except Mr. Finch, have gaps in the con- 

tinuity of their service. Mr. Balfour entered the 

ae of Commons in 1874 and Mr. Chamberlain 

in 1876.’ 


POLITICIAN. 


“TRAVAILLER pour LE Ror Prusse” 
(9 S. xi. 289, 392, 437, 496).—I had expressed 
astonishment at the above phrase not being 
mentioned in any of the current collections 
of historic sayings, to which Mr. Laruam 
replies that there is no reason for such 
wonder, as they are not concerned with 
proverbs. But it is anything but a pro- 
verb. This is the summing-up of the similar 
experiences of unnumbered thousands of 
successive generations ; it is the crystallized 
wisdom of the million. How many ages 
it took to form a proverb nobody can tell. 
Mr. Walter Robert-Tornow (1852-95), to 
whose care Georg Biichmann’s ‘ Gefliigelte 
Worte’ were entrusted after the author's 
death, gave this definition of a ‘* winged 
word”: a winged word is a saying, expres- 
sion, or name, no matter of what language, 
which is constantly and generally quoted, 
and of which neither author nor origin can be 
traced. Now, it should be generally known 
that the first Prussian king began to reign on 
the 18th of January, 1701, from which terminus 
a quo we must infer that our expression 
cannot be older than two centuries. Secondly, 
a genuine proverb can only be couched in the 
language of the people where it has originated. 
Our phrase is French in form ; thus, if it were 
a real adage, the French nation must have | 
had numerous opportunities of working for a 
Prussian king, wherein they had their labour 
for their pains. If nothing else, the very 


form would show that it must have had a 
purely literary origin, being the product of 


a French esprit, and, further, it is clear that 
he et to the eighteenth century. And 
to which king does the phrase refer? The 
founder of the Prussian royal dignity, Frede- 
rick [L., is out of the question. He spent 
more than he had, and rewarded the services 
rendered him over-munificently, to the ruin 
of his country. To him succeeded Frederick 


| William [., a coarse man. but whose quiet 


greatness his own countrymen have come 
only lately to appreciate, who as an adminis- 
trator was superior to all his successors, even 
to his great son, who learnt all that he did 
in that line in his father’s hard schooling. 
He who studies the reign of that reviled and 
railed-at monarch recognizes with a feeling 
of reverence that never a prince deserved 
more the title of pater patrie. He had to 
be economical and mind every penny if he 
wished to heal the wounds of his little king- 
dom, cruelly wasted by plagues, fires, and, 
above all, the reckless dissipation of his pre- 
decessor, mimicking Le Roi Soleil. From a 
superficial point of view he may be styled 
stingy ; but as he never allowed a Frenchman, 
or, in fact, a foreigner, to work for him, 
politically or otherwise, they had no occasion 
to complain of his stinginess. So only 
Frederick the Great remains as the possible 
object of the squib under discussion. He 
was economical, too, but not to Frenchmen, 
whom he paid very handsomely ; Voltaire 
received a princely remuneration for deigning 
to reside at the Prussian Court. Therefore, 
it can only have arisen in his political rela- 
tions with France, and it is highly probable 
that, as has been supposed, it was applied to 
the Duc de Soubise, who, by allowing himself 
to be beaten so piteously at Rossbach, may 
be said, in a manner, to have worked for the 
Prussian king. In conclusion, Mr. Francis 
KiNG is perfectly right in his suggestion that 


| the source may be hidden among the political 
| memoirs of the eighteenth century. 


G. KRUEGER. 
Berlin. 


Upricat Burtat (9% S. xi. 465, 514).—In 
Oliver Hey wood’s ‘ Register’ is the following 
entry : “Oct. 28, 1684. Captain Taylor's wife, 
of Brighouse, buried in her garden, with head 
upwards, standing upright, by her husband, 
daughter, and other Quakers.” 

In Marvin’s ‘ Last Words of Distinguished 
Men and Women’ (edition of 1902, p. 44) isa 
notice of Mrs. Norton, of Pawling, N.Y., who 
was buried sitting upright in a rocking-chair. 

S. Baring-Gould, in ‘Curiosities of Olden 
Times’ (also quoted by Marvin), gives an 
account of a man in Normandy who was 
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buried “at night in his bed, comfortably 
tucked in, with pillows and coverlets, as he 
had died.” Griswotp 8. Burr. 

Troy, N.Y. 

To the instances of upright burial men- 
tioned by Mr. Harry Hems may be added 
that which occurs in the church (originally 
an ancient structure) of All Saints, Narburgh, 
in Norfolk, which contains some ancient 
monuments to the family of Spelman. En- 
closed in one of the pillars, so that the 
inscription is directly against his face, is 
the body, in an upright position, of Clement 
Spelman, Recorder of Nottingham, who 
died in 1679. Was it to typify the vigilance 
of the soldier that captains in the army 
were anciently buried in the upright posi- 
tion? The body of the eccentric Capt. 
Backhouse was deposited in the coffin in an 
upright position within a niche or recess 
in the western wall of a sepulchre which 
was erected in his own grounds under his 
own superintendence, about a mile from 
Great Missenden, in Buckinghamshire. His 
remains were, however, interred seven years 
later in the churchyard of Great Missenden. 
The following is quoted from Hearne’s ‘Col- 
lection of Antiquarian Discourses,’ vol. i. 
p. 212, by Mr. England Howlett, F.S.A., in 
an interesting essay on ‘ Burial Customs’ in 
the Westminster Review, 1893, p. 169 :— 

**For them above the ground buryed I have by 
tradition heard, that when anye notable captayne 
dyed in battle or campe, the souldyers used to take 
his bodye, and to sette him on his feete uprighte, 
and put his launce or pike into his hand, and then 
his fellowe souldyers did travell, and everye man 
bringe so much earthe and laye about him as 
should cover him, and mount up to cover the top of 
his pike.” 

Thomas Cooke, who was a Governor of the 
Bank of England from 1737 to 1739, and who 
had formerly been a merchant residing in 
Constantinople, died at Stoke Newington, 
12 Aug., 1752, and by his directions his body 
was carried to Morden College, Blackheath, 
of which he was a trustee ; it was taken out 
of the coffin and buried in a winding-sheet 
upright in the ground, according to the 
Eastern custom. See Robinson's ‘ History 
and Antiquities of Stoke Newington,’ iid. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHak.. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SEVENTY- SIXTH SONNET 
(9 S. x. 125, 274, 412, 495, 517; xi. 96, 249, 
493).—When Ben Jonson said that Shake- 
speare wanted art he stated what every 
student of Shakespeare has felt to be true. 
The poet did lack the faculty of creating etfec- 
tive dramatic situations ; witness the frequent 
use he makes of the feeble device of disguise 


by change of costume and the impersonation 
of one character by another. When Jonson 
expressed the wish that Shakespeare had 
blotted out a thousand lines, he was but 
uttering the wish of a scholar that Shake- 
speare had taken more trouble with his work, 
for then the result would have been nearer 
that perfection which appealed to the 
scholarly mind of Ben Jonson. Mr. StRONACH 
terms these criticisms “ severe strictures.” I 
confess they do not appear to me to have any 
special severity. On the contrary, I have 
always been glad Ben Jonson uttered them, 
for they help to humanize Shakespeare, rais- 
ing him, on the one hand, from the dull clod 
the Baconians would have us believe him to 
have been, and, on the other, bringing him 
down from that position of fleshless abstrac- 
tion in which he is viewed by Teutonic 
critics. They have this merit also: they at 
least prove that Shakespeare was an author. 

Surely it is self-evident that the word 
“sweat,” to which Mr. Srronacn attaches 
seeming importance, has a purely figurative 
meaning. The word is intended to convey 
the idea of intense mental effort. Compare 
Dickens’s account of his feelings after he had 
written the death of Little Nell. Dickens 
had a ready enough pen, but I should say he 
sweated in the Jonsonian sense over that 
portion of the ‘Old Curiosity Shop.’ 

As for Leonard Digges, I agree with Mr. 
Srronacu that it is no wonder the editors 
refused his lines admission to the Folio ; but 
if the lines were rejected because of their 
obvious untruthfulness, is not that a good 
reason for believing that the lines which did 
appear in the Folio were true? In the First 
Folio, at the head of Jonson's lines, appear 
these words : * To the memory of my beloved 
the author, Master William Shakespeare, and 
what he has left us.” As the Folio was pub- 
lished in 1623 and Bacon died in 1626, a 
could the last six words refer to a man who 
was still alive? 

It is here that the Baconian argument 
appears so utterly weak. Here is one of the 
strongest bits of evidence against the whole 
Baconian theory, and yet we are asked to 
believe, without any evidence adduced, that 
when Jonson wrote the word “ Shakespeare ” 
he really meant “ Bacon,” or (to use a plain, 
ugly, but exact word) to believe that Jonson 
was simply a liar. Really, if we are to adopt 
this method of argument, it will be quite 
possible to prove anything about any . 

And this brings me once more to Mr. 
CRAWFORD’s articles. Mr. CRAWFORD says 
Jonson copied from Bacon. Well, not being 
a Baconian, he could scarcely say anything 
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else. But why is such an explanation ac- 
cepted by the Baconians? Bacon gives ex- 
pression to a thought, and the same thought, 
possibly expressed in slightly different lan- 
guage, occurs in Shakespeare. Bacon gives 
expression to another thought, which is 
found expressed in exactly the same terms 
in Ben Jonson. Why should we make a 
different deduction in the one case from the 
other? To say that Bacon died in 1626 and 
the ‘ Discoveries’ was published in 1641 does 
not meet the case, for you have only got to 
assume that Bacon handed the work to his 
secretary, with instructions to publish it 
fifteen years after his death, and the whole 
thing is explained ; and it must be remem- 
bered that the making of assumptions cannot 
be limited to one side in an argument. 
W. E. 

Hawick. 

I doubt whether Shakspeare read, or 
could have read, Cicero, Horace, Juvenal, and 
Plautus in the original. He understood a 
little Latin, but he could not have read these 
authors freely. He seems to have had some 
knowledge of one play of Plautus. Dr. 
Farmer, in commenting on an observation 
of Warburton, said :— 

* Had Shakspeare read Juvenal in the original 
he had met with 

De temone Britanno 
Excidit Arviragus, 
and 
Uxorem, Posthume, ducis? 

We should not then have had continually in 
*Cymbeline’ Arvirigus and Posthimus. Should it 
be said that quantity in the former word might be 
forgotten, it is clear from a mistake in the latter 
that Shakspeare could not possibly have read any 
one of the Roman poets.” 

Poets accidentally hit upon the same 
thoughts, and an English poet may get at 
the thought of a Latin poet otherwise than 
by reading Latin. Shakspeare, apparently, 
must have known something of Plautus when 
he wrote ‘The Comedy of Errors’; yet no 
translation of that date of Plautus, I believe, 
has been discovered. Shakspeare may have 
known the *Menwchmi’ in a way similar to 
that in which Byron knew ‘Faust.’ Byron 
did not know German, but he got a know- 
ledge of Goethe's ‘ Faust,’ which he utilized, 
from Shelley, who did know German. I 
believe that Shakspeare’s classical attain- 
ments were very limited. His knowledge of 
the Trojan war was derived chiefly from the 
‘Troy Book’ and Chaucer, and he may have 
got something from Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses.’ 
If he had seen a translation of the ‘ Iliad’ he 
could not have studied it. I doubt whether 
his knowledge of ineas and Dido was 


derived from Virgil. In ‘Timon of Athens’ 
and ‘Troilus and Cressida’ he paints with 
the colours of his own genius; but we see 
that the characters which he draws are not 
Greeks, and that the writer of the last-named 
play could have had little or no knowledge 
of the ‘Iliad.’ It has been remarked that 
Thersites must have been taken from that 
»0em, because he is not mentioned in the 
‘nglish works on the Trojan war from which 
Shakspeare drew his materials; but two 
lines in Ovid's ‘ Metamorphoses’ mention 
Thersites by name and portray his character. 
Steevens observed that ignorance of Virgil is 
shown in the lines from ‘The Merchant of 
Venice’ :— 
In such a night 

Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 

Upon the wild sea-banks, and waved her love 

To come again to Carthage. 
This is very pretty, but it is not Virgil. 
Shakspeare, however, gets nearer to Virgil 
in the following from * Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ if by fire he means the funeral pyre ; 
but I think that he means the fire of love or 
indignation :— 

And by that fire that burned the Carthage queen 

When the false Trojan under sail was seen. 
However that may be, ‘Midsummer Night's 
Dream’ is a complete anachronism with its 
convents and fairies, and its mention of 
¥neas and Dido in the time of Theseus. In 
‘Cymbeline’ there is a reference to Sinon 
which is sufficiently accurate. The accounts 
of the awakening of Priam in ‘ Henry IV., 
and of his murder in ‘Hamlet,’ are almost 
burlesque. In ‘Antony and Cleopatra’ 
Antony, in expressing a hope that he will 
meet Cleopatra after death, says :— 

Dido and her -/neas shall want troops, 

And all the haunt be ours. 
Anybody who has read the ‘ ineid’ knows 
that Dido showed horror and detestation of 
/Eneas, and fled from him when she saw him 
in the infernal regions. It is easy to alter 
¥neas to Sichzeus, and the mention of {neas 
might be thought inadvertency in Shak- 
speare, were there not similar errors in his 
plays. 

I have noticed some resemblances between 
Shakspeare and the Latin poets. I believe 
them to be quite accidental. I will point 
them out in case no one else has done so. 
Juvenal, in the tenth satire, has these lines : 

Unus Pellwo juveni non sutfficit orbis: 

-¥stuat infelix angusto limite mundi, 

Ut Gyare clausus scopulis parvaque Seripho. 

Cum tamen a figulis munitam intraverit urbem, 

Sarcophago contentus erit. 

In the ‘ First Part of Henry IV.’ the Prince, 
when he kills Hotspur, speaks thus :— 
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lll-weaved ambition, how much art thou shrunk ! 
When that this body did contain a spirit, 

A kingdom for it was too small a bound ; 

But now two paces of the vilest earth 

Is room enough. 


Shakspeare has in ‘Cymbeline’ a line with 
a thought similar to one of Horace, though 
differently expressed :— 
Cowards father cowards, and base things sire base. 


This will remind readers of a stanza in one 
of Horace’s odes :— 


Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis : 
Est in juvencis, est in equis patrum 
Virtus ; neque imbellem feroces 

Progenerant aquil columbam. 


Horace may be remembered in ‘Twelfth 
Night’ :— 
My master loves her dearly : 
And I, poor monster, fond as much on him : 
And she, mistaken, seems to dote on me. 


Somewhat so :— 
Insignem tenui fronte Lycorida 


Cyri torret amor: Cyrus in asperam 
Declinat Pholotn, &c. 
Shakspeare and Virgil have hyperboles 
which resemble one another :— 
Surges 
Which wash both heaven and hell. ; , 
* Pericles. 
Tollimur in celum curvato gurgite, et idem 
Subducta ad Manes imos desidimus unda. 
* Eneid,’ Book III. 
Rush on his host as doth the melted snow 
Upon the valleys ; whose low vassal seat 
The Alps doth spit and void his rheum upon. 
‘Henry V.’ 


Although the image is somewhat altered, | sources about the Hiung-nu. 


the above lines remind one of the verse of 
Horace :— 


Furius hibernas cana nive eonspuet Alpes. 
E. YARDLEY. | 


Westey’s Portrait sy Romney (9 S. xi. | 
447, 516).— Neither of the portraits men- | 
tioned at the latter reference is the original 
engraved portrait by Romney to which 
Wesley refers in his ‘ Diary,’ although both 
may be described as versions of the original 
(with considerable variations, however), which 
was engraved by Spilsbury in 1789, and of 
which an excellent reduced photographic 
reproduction is given as a frontispiece in 
Messrs. Hutchinson’s recently issued edition | 
of Southey’s ‘ Life of Wesley.’ If the querist 
will communicate with me I may be able to 
assist him. W. Roserts. 

Royal Societies Club, 8. W. 


lam much obliged to the contributors of 
the two replies to my query which appear at 
the second reference, and to Mr. Prerrointr 


especially for information privately supplied. 
I am told by another private correspondent, 
on the authority of an article in the Wesleyan 
Methodist Magazine for 1896, pp. 176-8, that 
Mr. Walter Ki. Cassells has the original por- 
trait by Romney, having purchased it at 
Christie’s for 500/., and that the one at 
“C.C.C., Oxford ” (sir), is a replica. I sup- 
pose that “C.C.C.” here is an error for Christ 
Church. The portrait in the possession of 
the Rev. G. Stringer Rowe is said to be 
another replica. B. 


or Huns 8. xi. 509).—I pre- 
sume Mr. AckerRLEY knows De Guignes’s 
‘Histoire Générale des Huns’ (1756-8). He 
first propounded the theory that the Hiung-nu 
of the Chinese annals were the same people 
as the Huns, which drew forth the remark 
from Voltaire that “ c’est une ¢trange entre- 
prise de vouloir prouver par des pi¢ces authen- 
tiques que les Huns vinrent autrefois du 
nord de la Chine en Sib¢rie.” <A great deal 
has been written about the subject since, but 
in my opinion very little has been added to 
‘our knowledge on the subject. Friedrich 
_ Hirth communicated a paper entitled ‘ Ueber 
Wolga-Hunnen und Hiung-nw’ to the Bavarian 

| Academy in 1899 ; but, owing to typographi- 
cal difficulties, the full text of his paper 
could not be published at Munich, but 
'was to be printed by the St. Petersburg 
Academy. Mr. E. H. Parker, British Consul 
/at Kiungchow, in his ‘A Thousand Years of 
| the Tartars’ (Shanghai, 1895), has translated, 
| so he states, everything to be found in Chinese 


L. L. K. 


Wiscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

A Ne English Dictionary on Historical Principl: 
Edited by J. A. H. Murray.—Vol. VIII. Part LI. 
R—Reactive. By W. A. Craigie, M.A. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 

Tue latest instalment of the ‘New English Dic- 

tionary,’ issued under the direction of Mr. Craigie, 

contains 112 pages, and constitutes virtually, though 
not absolutely, a double section, sixteen pages 
which belong to it having been previously given 
with the letter (7. It contains 1,434 main words, 
this number being increased by subordinate entries, 
combinations, &c., to 3,703, against 257 in Johnson 
and 1,440 in the ‘Century. Illustrative quotations, 
moreover, number 14,182, against 1,731 in the best 
equipped of competitors Few words comparatively 
having, we are told, required extensive treatment, 
the number given is above the average. <A notable 
feature is also, it is said, “* the prevalence of groups 
of monosyllabic words having the same form, but of 
different origin and meaning.” Striking examples 
of this are supplied by race, rack, rag, rail, rake, 
rap, rape, rash, ra‘, rate, rave, and ray. The first 
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thing that strikes us is that the part wan pareee a 
week or two too early to include the word radium, 
the latest important introduction into the language. 
So much is it likely to be used that we regret it is not 
in its place, though an encyclopedia is, of course, 
the proper work in which to look for it. ior 
interesting is the history of the letter r itself, which 
in England is generally untrilled. The connexion of 
ry with the months during which oysters are in 
season is dwelt upon, and some particulars are 
supplied as to the manner in which, in words such 
as c/erkand sergeant, the sound of er became ar. This 
is commonest in proper names, such as Berkeley, 
Hervey, Derby, &c., but Parson is really person 
(persona). The three R's—reading, writing, and 
arithmetic -- are also the subject of comment. 
Rabbit used expletively, “‘ Rabbit it,” is held to be 
probably a fanciful alteration of in o/ ’rat=drat 
it. Under rabble, rabblement, &c., nothing is said 
concerning ri//+, the broad back of a peasant, so 
we suppose there is no connexion between the 
words. Aace=running, rush of water, &c., is of 
obscure etymology. In the case of many monosyl- 
labic words in general use similar uncertainty as to 
origin prevails. It is curious to find early forms of 
racoon in rahaugeums, raugroughcums, arathcone, 
rarowcun, &c. A quotation from Motteux’s Rabe- 
lais gives radd/ed=fuddled, which is said to be of 
obscure origin. Might it have the sense of raddled, 
coarsely coloured ? Drink has sometimes this effect. 
Rage is held to be kindred with rabhia. Raid, a 
hostile and predatory incursion, an armed foray, is 
said to owe its revival to Scott. /ai/, a woman’s 
xarment, furnishes for valuable com- 
ment. Hai/, to use abusive language, is said to be 
of uncertain origin. /tai/-way is first used in 1776. 
Rake=a man of loose habits, is an abridgment of 
rakehell, also written rak+/ ; rakeshame is an uncom- 
mon form introduced 1599 and sanctioned by Whit- 
tier. Ramble is said to be of obscure formation, and 
is compared with rumble. Rampageous is not met 
with until 1822. Rank in its various senses repays 
close study. Under ransom consult the proverbial 
phrase “‘a king’s ransom,” ¢.7., “* A peck of March 
dust is worth a king's ransom.” Under such deriva- 
tives from rant as rantipole, ranter, &c., much curious 
information is given. The Primitive Methodists 
were called Ranters so early as 1823. Rap=a small 
coin— “not worth a rap” —is another word of 
obscure origin, and rasca/ yet another. The vary- 
ing meanings of the latter word are of great 
interest. Before Milton's rathe primrose we have, 
in ‘England’s Helicon, “the rathe and timely 
primrose.” In 1813 Scott, in ‘ Rokeby,’ also speaks 
of rathe primrose. 
anemone. 


Memorials of Old Northamptonshire. 
Alice Dryden, (Bemrose & Sons.) 
Miss Drypex, in this valuable addition to the 
history of Northamptonshire. does not seek to 
encroach upon the provinces of the county history 
or guide-book ; she has included her father’s notes, 
which have hitherto only been accessible to a 
limited number in the pages of the Architectural 
Societies’ reports. These have been cut down so as 
to bring them to a level of more general interest 
without impairing their value. the contents are 


Edited by 


by several writers. Miss Dryden’s contributions 
include * Northamptonshire Villages,’ and she claims 
that the term “‘ undiscovered” would almost apply 
to the county, “so little is known of its beauties 


Lowell applies ra‘he to the | 


|and associations by the general public. A good 
| many know it as the home of the Pytchley, famous 
amongst packs in a famous fox-hunting district; 
the student of architecture may know it as the 
setting of some of his fairest gems; but it is quite 
unusual to put Northamptonshire as a happy hunt- 
ing-ground for lovers of pretty scenery and good 
buildings, having historical associations to ennoble 
and sanctify them both.” Pleasant as the scenery 
is, ‘the buildings of the past, both ecclesiastical 
| and domestic, are the glory of the county. North- 
amptonshire has been specially fortunate in pro- 
ducing everything requisite for building, and havin 
always been rich, its inhabitants have left behin 
them such grand legacies to posterity as Peter- 
borough Cathedral. the monumental work of the 
Fenland monks; Burghley House, built by the 
great Cecil; Kirby Hall, now, alas! in ruins, a 
palace of Sir Christopher Hatton; Rushton Hall, 
the home of Sir Thomas Tresham”™; and many 
others included by Miss Dryden. Norden, one 
| of its earliest historians, said the county contained 
|**more spires and more squires than any other 
| county.’ One has said of it ** more mires" ; another. 
‘more haughtiness and less hospitality”; and 
| another, ** springs and spinsters."’ Norden has also 
| written, ‘“‘ No Shire within this Realme can answere 
the like number of Noblemen.” The numerous 
| villages contain well-built stone houses, many of 
| them being of the seventeenth and latter part of 
| the sixteenth centuries. Of the market crosses, an 
| interesting one is in the centre of Brigstock, a well- 
| preserved structure of Renaissance design. It has 
| engraved on two sides of its head the royal arms, 
and on the other two “ E.R., 1586,"" marking the 
date of its erection. On the shaft, in commemora- 
tion of our other queens, is cut *“ A.R., 1705,” and 
|“ V.R., 1887." At Helpston there is a “charming 
| cross of fourteenth-century work,” a solid octagon 
on circular steps, with pilasters and crocketed 
gables. The shaft is a tapering octagonal monolith. 
Astrop, at the southern end of the county, seems 
| through the discovery of the virtues of a mineral 
| spring, to have been at one time a fashionable 
resort, and to have attracted so many visitors that 
| assemblies for cards and balls were rife Some 
| curious old lines, published in 1786, on the abolition 
|}of the Goose Feast there, would show that the 
| wells were then out of date :— 


Where were ye, cacklers of the Wells, 
Ye brilliant beaus and lovely belles ? 


Astrop, once esteemed so clever, 

Now sinks for ever and for ever. 
| Miss Dryden also writes on ‘The Northampton- 
shire Homes of George Washington’s Ancestors,’ 
|* The Royal Forests,’ ‘ Sir Christopher Hatton and 
| his Homes,’ and ‘ Queen Eleanor’s Crosses,’ North- 
| amptonshire possessing two of the original (of 
which there are now but three remaining), one at 
Geddington and the other at Northampton. Of 
| these illustrations are given. Mr. M. Jourdain 
contributes ‘The History of Northampton Town,’ 
*The Gunpowder Plot, ‘Sir Thomas Tresham and 
his Symbolic Buildings,’ and ‘Fotheringhay and 
its Memories.’ The subjects of other papers are 
‘The Castle of Tichmarsh,’ by the late Sir H. 
Dryden; ‘The Monumental Effigies,’ by Mr. Albert 
Hartshorne; * The Northamptonshire Militia in the 
Reigns of King Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth,’ 
by Sir H. Dryden ; ‘ Fawsley,’ by the Lady Knight- 
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ley : ‘Hospital dedicated to St. John the Baptist 
at Northampton,’ by Sir H. Dryden; ‘John Dryden 
in Northamptonshire,’ by Mr. Percy Mundy; and 
‘Drayton,’ by Mr. W. Ryland Adkins. The book 
contains a number of beautiful illustrations, and 
should be read by all interested in Northampton- 
shire, while there is much of interest for the anti- 
quary and general reader. 


Mr. MALLock writes in the Fortnightly on ‘The 
Secret of Carlyle’s Life,’ and vindicates Froude 
from the accusations recklessly brought against 
him. We hold no brief for Froude, but knew the 
man, and were convinced that a vindication of his 
conduct would be supplied. Prof. Butcher sends 
some very interesting recollections of Dean Bradley. 
Mr. Maurice Gerothwohl analyzes ‘Joyzelle,’ the 
latest drama of M. Maurice Maeterlinck. Part iii. 
of Mr. Churton Collins's ‘Had Shakespeare read 
the Greek Tragedies?’ concludes the series, and 
suggests that he had read them in Latin transla- 
tions. An account of the remarkable ‘Goncourt 
Academy’ is given by M. J. H. Rosny, who is him- 
self a member. —In ‘The Old Thatched Rectory 
and its Birds,’ contributed to the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, are some delightful descriptions of avine ways. 
The author commends the word nunny-watch to the 
editor of the ‘ Dialect Dictionary.’ Dr. Wright has, 
however, passed the point at which it should have 
been inserted. It is a curious word, for the mean- 
ing of which we must refer the reader to the article. 
Mr. Ernest Rhys deals with ‘The Masques of Inigo 
Jones.’ Mr. C. L. Eastlake sends in ‘“‘an appre- 
ciation” of Thackeray, and Mr. C. M. Gaskell 
writes hopefully on ‘The Pollution of our Rivers.’ 
One who seeks to cleanse the streams of the West 
Riding needs an active faith, since he will have to 
‘remove mountains” of filth.—In the Pall Ma// 
Mr. Outram Tristram describes ‘ Hever Castle and 
Anne Boleyn.’ In addition to views, interior and 
exterior, of the edifice, there is a portrait, after 
Holbein, of the ill-starred queen. ‘The Queen's 
Quair,’ by Mr. Maurice Hewlett, is continued. 
Articles appear on ‘M. Paul Cambon,’ ‘ Literary 
Geography, and ‘ Bjirnstjerne Bjérnson.’ Mr. 
Aflalo’s ‘Prisoners at the Zoo’ is readable. — In 
describing Compton Wynyates, in the Cornhill, 
the Rev. W. H. Hutton says Thomson’s ‘Castle of 
Indolence’ is a work no one reads to-day. How 
far are men justified in making such assertions? 
We read it, know it, and could quote stanzas. 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn gives an account of Father 


Dolling, E. V. B. describes pleasingly ‘The Weeds | 


of the Garden,’ and Sir Herbert Maxwell writes on 
*The Annals of our Army.’ ‘ Letters to a Young 
Writer’ arouses curiosity as to the writer.—Among 
other subjects Mr. Lang, in ‘At the Sign of the 
Ship’ in Longman’s, writes on the unfortunate 
Froude-Carlyle controversy, and is gentle and judi- 
sious in statement. Mr Paul Fountain describes 
‘Canada in the Sixties.’—In an excellent number 
of the Gentleman’s ‘Elephant and Camel Lore’ 
will appeal most directly to our readers. — The 
most interesting part of Scribner's is General 
Gordon’s description of the war, the present instal- 
ment of which consists of an animated account 
of the battle of Gettysburg. Mr. Arthur Heming 
has a well-illustrated account of * The Canadian 
Rivermen.’ Mr. Leary describes ‘The Cedars of 
Lebanon,’ the illustrations to which are from 
photographs. Some reproductions in colours are 


attractive. 


BooxksELLers’ CaTALOGUEs. 


THE catalogue of Messrs. R. D. Dickinson & Co. 
consists mainly of modern theological works. We 
note among others a ‘ Selected Library of the Nicene 
and Ante- Nicene Fathers,’ 14 vols., 1886, and 
McClintock and Strong’s ‘Cyclopedia of Biblical, 
Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature,’ 12 vols. ; 
*Spurgeon’s Sermons,’ 43 vols., in fine bindings; 
and various Baptist publications. Works of more 
general interest to our readers are Behmen’s ‘ Mystic 
Works,’ translated by Law, 4 vols., 4to, 1764, and 
a complete set of ‘The Survey of Western and 
Eastern Palestine by the Palestine Exploration 
Fund,’ 14 vols., many of which are now out of 
print. 


Messrs. Parker & Sons, of Oxford, also send a 
theological catalogue, which includes many Bibles 
and Testaments, with concordances, Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, and English. Patristic works follow, many 
of them in ancient editions, which, though fallen 
from their former high estate, still fetch fair prices. 
Collections of bulls, decrees of councils, &c., are 
mentioned, some of them in many volumes, and 
of great interest to the ecclesiastical historian. 
Works by Newman, Pusey, &c., abound, as do those 
on Palestine and kindred subjects. 


Much more miscellaneous is the collection of 
books catalogued by Mr. James Roche, of Oxford 
Street. These comprise an original subscription 
edition, in tive volumes, fine onliiiem of Lavater's 
‘Essays on Physiognomy,’ with plates by Blake, 
Bartolozzi. &c.; a complete edition of Pistolesi’s 
‘Ancient Rome’; a ealieutinn of speeches in Par- 
liament by Pitt, Erskine, Burke, &o., forming 
twenty-eight volumes ; Pearson's dramatic reprints ; 
Maidment and Logan's * Dramatists of the Resto. 
ration’; a large-paper series of ‘ British Novelists’ 
and ‘ British Essayists’; Oxberry’s ‘New English 
Drama,’ in ljvols.; Hayward's ‘ Essays’; Hipkins’s 
* Musical Instruments’ ; and many scarce illustrated 
works of aclass which the book-lover expects to 
find in Mr. Roche’s collection. A reprint of 
the ‘Monument du Costume’ of Rétif de Ja Bre- 
tonne, 1876, is advertised as Moreau’s masterpiece. 
The first edition of this, when it can be found 
which is not often, is now worth some thousands of 
francs. ‘Archwologia Scotica,’ 9 vols., 4to, 1792 
to 1890, is described as very rare, as is Bunsen’s 
‘Works,’ library edition, in 18 vols. There are many 
works on India, some of them scarce; and a good 
copy of Wilkinson’s ‘ Londina Illustrata.’ A num- 
ber of entries under Scotland and Thackeray may 
be studied with advantage. Boydell’s ‘Shakespeare,’ 
announced as a magnificent copy, is priced 18/. 18s. 

Mr. T. Thorp, of Reading, always commands 
the regard of the bibliophile. He draws special 
attention to some early editions of the works of 
Miss Burney, many of which are in great demand 
Five volumes of ‘The Wanderer’ in the original 
boards are priced 12/. 12s., and other works are 
proportionately costly. Chaucer, 1598, is priced 
8/. 10s., which contrasts with the sum for which it 
was sold a few years ago. Coryat’s ‘ Crudities.’ 
with a plate wanted, is 9. 15s. ‘Le Moniteur de la 
Mode,’ in 40 vols., contains the coloured fashion 
fates for which a demand has recently set in 

Yelony’s ‘Garland of Good Will,’ first edition we 
assume, is now very scarce. We do not recall 
the sale of a copy. Duckett’s privately printed 
‘Charters, &c., of Cluny’ will interest archeologists. 
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It is amusing to see Flatman, happily named, 


treated as a poet. For this Mr. Gosse is perhaps | 
responsible. There are several illustrated Gram-| of ‘The Annual Register 


In the latest of Messrs. Sotheran’s monthly cata- 
logues we find a good library set (119 volumes) 
*; a priced catalogue of 


monts; some heraldic books and MSs.; a Kelm-| the Perkins sale; ‘The Restoration Dramatists,’ 


scott Chaucer; a 1762 ‘Contes’ of La Fontaine; 
some scarce works of law; Blometield’s *‘ Norfolk’; 
Mr. Wheatley’s edition of Pepys: Pyne’s ‘ Royal 
Residences,’ 22/. 10s. The Retrospective Review has 


fallen sadly out of demand, but deserves to lift up | 


again its head. ‘ Emile,’ 1771, large 
paper; Shaw's ‘ Dresses of the Middle Ages,’ 1843; 
Shelley's ‘ Prometheus Unbound,’ first edition, and 
some interesting works on sporting, Scotland, Xc., 
are also to be found. 

Mr. Ireland, of Torquay, catalogues some scarce 
engraved portraits by Bartolozzi and others, and 
chromos of the Arundel Society. A  Bacon’s 
‘Advancement of Learning,’ 1633, has, somewhat 
superfluously, a mention of Shakespeare between 
brackets. The two men are not yet accepted as 
identical. Priced at 6. 6s. is Barclay’s * Apology for 
the Quakers,’ the first English edition. Readers 
seeking to complete ‘N. & Q.’ may be referred to 
articles 399-402. ‘Scotland Delineated, with views 
by Turner, Stanfield, Creswick, &c., seems cheap at 
7/. 10x. Under India, Scotland, and other headings 
are works of interest. 

Another catalogue of Messrs. Rimell deals with 
illustrated books on the fine arts, and overflows 


with attractions. To do justice to it we must | 


examine most of the classes. We extract a few 
only for mention: the works on architecture of 
J. and R. Adam; the ‘ Dictionnaire Raisonné’ of 
Viollet-le-Duc ; Meyrick’s ‘Ancient Armour’ ; Brit- 


ton’s * Cathedral yy and other works; | 


illustrated catalogues of the Burlington Fine-Arts 
Club ; a complete set of Royal Academy catalogues ; 
Tempest’s *Cryes of the City of London’; Martinet's 
‘Galerie Militaire,’ and countless books of costume ; 
Pergolesi's ‘Designs of Vases,’ &c.; Duplessis- 
Bertaux’s ‘Tableaux Historiques de la Revolution’; 
Chippendale’s ‘Gentleman and Cabinet Maker's 
Directory, 1754-62; Gray’s ‘Poems,’ inlaid and 
extra-illustrated; a set of Lacroix’s works on 
the Middle Ages; Japanese picture books; many 
costly works on miniatures; views of French 
castles and mansions; Knight's ‘Gallery of Por- 
traits’; Young's ‘Turkish Portraits’; Hodgkin’s 
* Rariora’; Ackermann’s ‘ Microcosm of London’; 
Ruskin’s ‘Modern Painters’ and ‘Stones of 
Venice’; Boydell’s ‘Shakespeare’; Strange’s ‘ Col- 
lection of Historical Prints’; Rogers’s ‘Italy’ and 
other works illustrated by Turner, and a series of 
Whistler etchings. 

The catalogue of Mr. Richard Cameron, of Edin- 
burgh, is principally noteworthy for Scottish anti- 
quarian and genealogical works: Douglas's ‘ Peerage 
and Baronage’; Stodart’s ‘Scottish Arms’; Mac- 
Gibbon’s ‘ Castellated and Domestic Architecture of 
Scotland’; Gordon’s ‘Genealogical Account of the 
Earldom of Sutherland’; *The Somers Tracts’: 


large paper on vellum, one of four copies, priced 
60 guineas; Napoleon’s great work on ‘ Egypt,’ 
11 vols., also priced 60 guineas ; Genest’s * Account 
of the Stage,” priced 14 guineas ; Pyne’s ‘ Horace’; 
Trevelyan’s edition of Macaulay; Montesquieu's 
‘Temple de Gnide,’ 1772, large paper, with double 
set of illustrations, bound by Lortic, priced 95/.—a 
copy of the quarto issue, also in a binding by Lortic, 
was sold for 7,900 francs in the Mortier sale (this 
information is from Cohen's ‘Guide de l Amateur’) ; 
Montaigne, by Florio, 1632, priced 6/. lis.; Motley’s 
Works,’ extra- illustrated, 28/. 10s.; Hodgson's 
‘Northumberland,’ large paper; 45 vols. of the 
Ibis; the Palwographical Society Publications ; 
Pater’s ‘Works’; Smith’s ‘Rabelais’; Ranke’s 
‘Historical Works,’ and Drake's ‘ Eboracum.’ 

Mr. James Coleman, of Tottenham, has an inter- 
esting catalogue of manuscripts of early court rolls, 
deeds, and charters. It also contains a good many 
pedigrees. 

Mr. Charles Higham’s Midsummer catalogue in- 
cludes a selection from the library of the late Dean 
of Canterbury. Among the items is a copy of Dr. 
Pusey’s ‘ What is of Faith as to Everlasting Punish- 
ment?’ This contains a three-page autograph letter 
of Pusey’s, thanking Dean Farrar for his courtesy 
and kindness expressed in a letter to the Guardian, 
and also dealing with the question of “ Eternal 
Hope.” The catalogue contains a number of works 
on missions, foreign and colonial, also a consider- 
able quantity of Roman Catholic literature. 

Mr. William Bryce, of Edinburgh, has a special 
catalogue of books in theology and religion, philo- 
sophy and classics. 


Tue first four volumes of the Clarendon Press 
edition of ‘ The Letters of Horace Walpole,’ edited 
by Mrs. Paget Toynbee, will be ready in November. 
There will be sixteen volumes in all. Mrs. Toynbee 
has obtained the use of over 400 letters not included 
in the latest edition of the collected letters. Many 
of these have never before been printed. Passages 


| suppressed are restored. The notes, except those 


Drummond's ‘ Ancient Scottish Arms’; ‘ National | 


MSs. of Scotland, 1867-71"; and Kay’s ‘ Portraits of 
Edinburgh Characters.’ Under Burns, Scott, and 
similar Scottish headings are many works of 
interest. 


Mr. Thin, also of Edinburgh, catalogues a large | 
collection of books on Scottish history and poetry, 
Shakespeariana, philology, and other comprehensive 
headings. A cheap copy of ‘The Encyclopedic | 
Dictionary ’ also appears. 


} 


written by Horace Walpole himself, have been 
compiled anew by Mrs. Toynbee, who has also 
prepared an analytical index. The work will be 
illustrated by photogravure portraits of Walpole 
and his circle and by facsimiles. 


Botices to Gorresgondents. 

We must call special atiention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

W. Hatt (‘‘ Coin or Medal ”’).—We cannot repro- 
duce your design. 

NOTICE, 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
— Ee the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
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WILFRID M. VOYNICH, FRANCIS” EDWARDS, 


1, SOHO SQUARE, OX FORD STREET, LONDON, 83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, 
” WILL SEND FREE ON APPLICATION LONDON, W. 
SHORT LISTS OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS | MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE, 
(Nos. I. and IL). No, 265, JULY. 


No. X. Illustrated List in Preparation. 
Former illustrated Lists, 1.-IX. inclusive, and 


INDIAN RELIGIONS, LANGUAGES, &c., 


Index to First Six Lists, may be had on applica- ORIENTAL CATALOGUE, Part IV. 


tion for 2s. 6d. each, dase free, All Catalogues sent free on “name, 
MAGGS BROS., THOMAS THORP, 
109, Strand, London, W.C, Second-Hand Bookseller, 


FINE and RARE BOOKS. | 


ILLUMINATED and other MSS. 
OLD ENGRAVINGS 100, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C 


AUTOGRAPHS. MONTHLY CATALOGUES 
CATALOGUES OF BOOKS, PRINTS, FROM BOTH ADDRESSES. 
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BERTRAM DOBELL, ANDREW IREDALE, 
Ancient and Modern Bookseller, TORQUAY. 


54 and 77, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 5106 stock of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, in good 
CATALOGUES issued Monthly, Post free condition, of all Classes and Dates, mostly drawn 
to Bookbuyers. | from the Libraries of Country Houses in Devon. 


Mr, Bertram Dobell has always on hand a large | JUST READY, 
and varied stock of interesting books, including 
First Editions of Ancient and Modern Authors, | CATALOGUE, No. No. 70, post free. 
Old English Books, Americana, Fine Editions of 


Works in all Branches of Literature, | ESTABLISHED 1872. 


JAMES THIN, Bookseller, FI8ST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS 


Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth. 
55, SOUTH BRIDGE, EDINBU RG H. Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Leech, 


Rowlandson, &c. 


SPECIAL CATALOGUE of REMAINDERS, &c., | 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND THEOLO. | 


THE LARGEST AND CHOICEST COLLECTION 
OFFBRBD FOR SALE IN THE WORLD. 


GICAL WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. | Catalogues issued und sent post free on 
WORKS RELATING to SCOTLAND, application, 
MISCELLANEOUS and STANDARD LITERA- BOOKS BOUGHT. 


TURB (SECOND-HAND). WALTER T. SPENCER, 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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